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DEATH OF THOMAS W. WHITE. 


The readers of the Messenger will learn, we 
doubt not, with sincere regret, that its late Editor 
and proprietor, THOMAS W. WHITE, is no 
more !—He died on the 19th of January, in the 55th 
year of his age, and is now, we fervently hope, 
reaping the reward of a virtuous and well-spent 
life in a better world. On a visit to New-York 
in September last, he was suddenly, at the sup- 
i per table of the Astor-House, whilst conversing 
Af fainiliarly with a friend, struck with paralysis, 
f and from that time until the day of his death, 
hopes were entertained, in the midst of fears, 
that he might possibly be restored to health and 
} usefulness. These hopes were delusive !—The 
destroyer came in a most unexpected moment, 
f and summoned our amiable and excellent friend, 
to another and more enduring state of being. 
The writer of this brief obituary notice, knew 
Mr. Wuarre long and well. He was in truth, all 
circumstances considered, a remarkable man. 
From his childhood he had to struggle with ad- 
versity; and, like Franklin, with no other but a 
self-taught education, he was thrown into the 
# same calling, that of a printer’s apprentice, with 
that illustrious sage. With no pretensions to 
a literaturé, as a classical or critical profession, 
he nevertheless possessed a singular tact and 
discernment which enabled him to distinguish 
the true and beautiful from what was false or 
deformed in taste, or vicious and defective in 
morals. With a stfange disinclination to ‘write 
y for his own popular Magazine—he curiously 

combined a happy facility and nervous energy 

in epistolary correspondence. The writer has 
seen and received many of his letters, which 
j abounded in vigorous ‘thouglits, clothed in elo- 
quent language ; resembling the unsophisticated 
| strains if which woman—even uneducated wo- 
man, will often express her emotions without re- 
gard to the mere formularies of style. He wrote 
from the abundance of a sound heart and gen- 
erous feelings,—and not having the fear of criti- 
cal inspection before his eyes,—he was of course 
less the compositor of art, than the interpreter of 
nature. But Mr. Wuire’s great Sorte perhaps, 
consisted in an indomitable energy. and perse- 
 verance of character, which oaliee all obsta- 
cles, in the pursuit of an object, recommended 
to him by the dictates of the understanding, and 
the impulses of the heart. Such an object was 


senger under circumstances peculiarly unpropi- 
tious, and which, to most persons, would have 
seemed almost insurmountable. ‘The North and 
East had long pre-ocecupied the ground of pe- 
riodical literature, and the South was already 
strown with the wrecks of ill-fated adventure in 
that unprofitable enterprise. Virginia, with all 
her power, population and resources—and with 
all her reputation for statesmanship, forensic 
ability and unsurpassed oratorv, had never been 
able to sustain a paper exclusively scientific or 
literary. These weighty considerations would 
have deterred the majority of men, but had no 
influence in damping the courage or ardor of 
our deceased friend. With scanty funds—and 
with no family or other influence to aid him,— 
on the contrary, with a host of private advisers 
to discourage the effort,—he, nevertheless, with 
the countenance and agency of one or two chosen 
friends, resolved on the experiment. He made 
it and was successful !—From small and modest 
beginnings, the Messenger has gradually planted 
itself over a wide surface of our country—and 
without boasting,—if. we regard the extent of its 
patronage or the opinions of the contemporary 
préss, it may be justly ranked in the very first 
class of similar publications in our country. 

In the private relations of life, Mr. Wurre was 
as free from censure as falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary mortals. If he was at times irritable, it 
was more the imperfection of the physical than 
the moral man. His heart was kind, his friend- 
ship ever true and faithful—and his hand “ open 
as day to melting charity.” ‘The Reverend 
Dr. Plumer, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh in Richmond, who preached his funeral 
sermon (and an eloquent sermon it was,) said 
most truly of him, that he scarcely ever knew a 
man so devoid of malignity of heart. In the 
knowledge of the writer of this poor tribute,— 
charity, benevolence and philanthrophy, were 
among the beautiful characteristics of the de- 
ceased. He was perfectly forgiving even to 
those whom he had just grounds to suppose had 
injured him,—and if those who so truly forgive, 
are entitled by Divine Promise to forgiveness 
jhemselves, may we not hope every thing of our 
departed friend in that dread eternity to which 
he has been called. 

In the circle of domestic Jove, Mr. Wurre’s af- 
fections were ardent and powerful. He had been 
a widower for some years, but left several daugh- 
ters, married and single, who will long bemoan the 
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CASES OF MUTINY AT SEA. 


The Bounty presents a case of successful mutiny 
with intent to make way with the ship. Biron’s| 
beautiful poem of the “Island” is founded on the 
incidents of that tragedy—and they are too well 
known to bear repetition here. 

The public mind of late, has been much engrossed 
with the “ Somers’ Tragedy,” as it is called, and 
we have been at some pains to collect the facts and 
incidents connected with the history of the best 
authenticated cases of mutiny, in order that our 
readers may the better be enabled to form some 
idea of the very trying circumstances under which 
the officers of a mutinous vessel are placed. With 
this view, we commence with the famous mutiny 
of 1797, in the English fleets. 

When the Channel fleet, commanded by Lord 
Bridport in 1797, was lying at Spit-head, and sig- 
nal was made to get under way, the Queen Char- 
lotte, and after her, all the ships, answered with 
three cheers. The men refused to lift their an- 
chors, unless the enemy should put to sea. The 
officers remonstrated, and tried to persuade the 
men to return to duty. ‘This was not a time for 
persuasion ; and, in answer to-such entreaties, the 
men rove whips to the fore-yard arms of all the 
ships, threatening to hang up all‘who should betray 
or oppose them. They then. proceeded to turn 
some of the officers ashore, and to put others in 
confinement on board. ‘The proper flags were 
next hauled down, and the bloody flag, in signal 
of defiance, was then run up throughout the fleet ; 
which had thus, without resistance, been taken 
away from the officers, and quietly passed into the 
power of thecrew. The mutineers now proceeded 
to organise: they appointed Delegates—shotted 
the guns, kept regular sea-watch, and gave three 
cheers from the rigging every night and morning. 
This was done by way of mutual encouragement, 
and to prove and show fealty. The Delegates as- 
sembled in council every day, in the Captain’s 
cabin, of the Queen Charlotte, which was the Ad- 
miral’s flag ship. 

Admiral Gardener, an officer much beloved of 
the men, used his influence to persuade them to 
return to duty; he went on the forecastle, and pla- 
cing one of the rove-halters round his neck, im- 
plored the crew to bring no further disgrace to 
themselves and their country—but to hang him 
and return to duty. ‘The mutineers, on this occa- 
sion, did not thirst for blood, nor lust for crime; 
they were aggrieved, and demanded redress. 

Their rations, which had not been improved since 
’ the reign of Charles II., had become very insuffi- 
cient—and this formed one of the chief causes of 
the mutiny. Before resorting to extremities, the 
men, fearing the consequences of open, but re- 
spectful remonstrance, had written anonymous 











letters to their officers and the Admiral, setting 





forth their grounds of complaint. ‘These letters 
were unheeded, because they were anonymous. 
Round robins were then poured in; but these too 
were treated with silence. Finding these means 
to fail, the crew of the Admiral’s ship—the Queen 
Charlotte——set the example, and led off in mutiny. 
This ship was a notorious mutineer ; and her law- 
less character is ascribed, by her officers, to ‘the 
influence which the conduct of her Captain, Sir 
Andrew Douglass, had with the mean. ‘To this 
day, they express it as their opinion, that the mu- 
tiny arose from over-leniency on his part to the 
crew. ‘I had been serving on board this ship, not 
long before,” says Captain Brenton, in his excel- 
lent Naval History, “‘ where the want of punish- 
ment of the men, was felt by the officers as a 
great evil.” 

After the men had been in possession of the 
fleet a week, the Delegates wrote to Lord Bridport, 
stating they meant no personal offence in hauling 
down his flag, and hoisting the red in its place. 
His Lordship then returned on board, and informed 
the men that he brought with hin a general pardon, 
and authority for compliance with all their demands. 
The men were satisfied and returned to duty. 

It is worthy of remark, that in this mutiny— 
more properly speaking, a sea riot—no serious vio- 
lence was offered to the officers. Some who, from 
their cruelty tothe men, made themselves obnoxious, 
were sent on shore. But generally speaking they 
were kept on board, and attended to the duties of 
the ship in the usual manner, except that the orders 
came to them from the foreeastle instead of the 
cabin. And so far from having the ulterior and 
criminal designs usual among mutineers at.sea, it 
appears that the seamen had resolved to extort by 
force, the redress which they had peaceably sought 
in vain. 

Every thing appeared to ‘go on quietly and in 
order fur several weeks, when signal to get under 
way was again made, and the men again answered 
in mutiny, alleging that the provisions already ex- 
torted from the government, were not to be kept. 
Their Delegates now repaired on board the London, 
98, where a feeble opposition was made to them. 
A scuffle ensued, in which a Lieutenant of marines, 
and several mutineers were killed. ‘They carried 
the Ist Lieutenant forward, who had shot one of 
their number, and put the rope around his neck for 
hanging, when, through the exertions of one of 
the Delegates—an old ship mate—he was par- 
doned. ‘The Admiral and his officers were at 
first confined on board, and the forward guns trained 
aft; but after a few days, the officers were re- 
quested to go on shore. 

In the meantime, Lord Howe arrived with a royal 
proclamation of a general pardon to all who would 
return te duty. The Delegates waited on his Lord- 
ship at the government house the next day, and in- 
vited him to visit the fleet. He did so. And in 
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the evening the ring leaders dined with him and|seribe the irritation of the seamen at this time— 
Lady Howe at their lodgings. ‘They then re-{and it was intimated by some of the Delegates, 
turned, each one to his ship, went cheerfully to! that violence would be offered to the officers and 
duty again, and the fleet sailed the next day. {their adherents. Under these melancholy circum- 
By this time though, the infection had gone upon | stances into which we had been betrayed by the 
the winds; the North Sea fleet and the blockading fleet, want of resolution and firmness in the Captains— 
before Cadiz, under Lord St. Vincent, were both ripe | the officers prepared for the worst.* A seaman 
for mutiny. The former consisting of 15 sail of the | was placed (by the mutineers) as sentinel at the 
line under Admiral Duncan, was at anchor in Yar-| ward room door, with three loaded pistols. At 
mouth roads, on the 25th May, when signal was/| daylight I heard guns and the discharge of mus- 
made to get under way. It was followed by three! ketry, and saw what I supposed to be officers and 
cheers from the crew of the Venerable—flag ship. | men run up to the yard-arms of some of the ships. 
On this occasion, the officers were bold and prompt: We expected soon to share the same fate.” 
and the ringleaders—six in number—were arrested| These men, who were thus hung, turned out to 
and confined. “ Their speedy and exemplary pun-| be effigies of “ Billy Pitt,” as the sailors in their 
ishment,” observes a distinguished British officer, | hatred, called that statesman. 
“ would have been both mild and mereiful.” The mutineers placed themselves under the com- 
On the next day, the fleet sailed for the Texel; ‘mand of Richard Parker—a daring sailor, who had 
but the mutineers had not been punished, and two} hauled down Admiral Buckner’s fiag on board the 
of the 64s of the fleet, in the hands of the crew,| Sandwich 98—and hoisted what he called his 
led the way back into Yarmouth, to “ redress their | own—a bloody flag at the fore. This fellow visited 
grievances,” and the next day, all of the fleet but | the ships with a band of music playing “ Ged 





two, followed their example. 
Afier the crew had taken possession of the Aga- 


memnon, the master-at-arms said to the officer of | 


the deck—“ you have given the ship away, sir; all 
the marines and two-thirds of the crew are with 
you.” When this representation was made to the 
Captain, he said, “ If we call out the marines, some 
of the men will be shot; and I could na bear to 
see them lying in convulsions on the deck.” This 
sickly sensibility afterwards caused many men to 
be hung, whom the example of a little timely se- 
verity at first, would have restrained. 

The ships in mutiny all wore a red flag at the 
fore, called by the Delegates, “the flag of defi- 
ance.” 
of the deck, and to carry on the duties apparently 
with order and regularity—the men readily obey- 
ing them in whatever related to the proper naviga- 
tion or safety of the ship. In one instance, they 
even requested leave to flog one of their number 
who had offended against good morals. 

From Yarmouth, a number of the vessels went 
tothe Nore. Here Admiral Pasley went on board 
to argue with the men, and persuade them back to 
duty. They treated him insolently. He asked 
to know what they had to complain of. One of 
the men replied, “we are not allowed to keep holy 
the Sabbath day, and the fiddler has been ordered 
to play for the men on Sundays.” This Delegate 
was afterwards hung for this speech. When the 
Agamemnon arrived at the Nore, the other mutiny- 
ships already there were firing into the Peravis, 
who was deserting the matineers and making for 
the inner harbor. 

Their forces were now increased by the arrival 
of four other ships with flouting red banners. ‘“ It 
is impossible,” says Capt. Brenton, who was him- 
self a Lieutenant on board one of them, “to de- 


Bat the officers continued to have charge 


save the King,” and “ Rule Britannia.” 

A committee of Delegates were constantly in 
session in the cabin of Parker’s ship. ‘The table 
was covered with a union Jack—with pot of beer 
sitting on it. The members sat with their hats on, 
but required the Captain and all officers who were 
brought before them, to be uncovered. 

“Up to this time,” says Captain Brenton, “ the 
marines were true—and had they been supported 
by the officers, would infallibly have quelled the 
mutiny in the North Sea fleet.” 

On the 20th May, the Delegates submitted to the 
Admiralty, a statement of their demands, accom- 
panied with a declaration that they would not give 
up the ships, until some of the Lords should per- 
sonally appear to guaranty the concessions. 

The chief demands were—that there should be 
a more equitable division of prise-money—pardon 
and indemnification to all deserters, and certain 
alterations as to severity in the articles of war. 
|The demands were refused; and the mutineers 
proceeded to blockade the Thames. The mutiny 
/had now grown into a rebellion; the utmost con- 
| sternation seized the realm, and consols fell duwn 
to 454. 

After a few days, the spirit of mutiny began to 
_cool—some of the ships first began to drop off from 
their confederates—others were retaken by their 
officers, and order once more restored. Parker 
vas tried by @ court-martial, and in two hours sen- 
tence of death was passed upon him. But it was 
a long time, adds an eminent historian, before the 
fleet entirely recovered from the evil effects of the 
mutiny of 1797. 

The squadron at the cape of Good Hope, caught 
this infection. While lying in port there, the crew 
of the Tremendous 74, rose upon their officers and 
put them in confinement. The mutiny was quickly 
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suppressed, and a free pardon granted. “ This 
act of clemency,” says the historian, “like that 
shown to the North Sea fleet, was attended by far 
more fatal effects, than if it had been visited with 
becoming and wholesome severity.” 

One of the men was afterwards confined for 
drunkenness; this offended the crew, and they rose 
again in open mutiny. One hundred pieces of can- 
non were pointed from the shore on the Tremen- 
dous, and the mutineers gave in only ten minutes 
before the expiration of the time allowed them 
for deliberation. ‘The ringleaders were then 
hanged and perfect good order was speedily re- 
stored.”* 

By July, the blockading fleet off Cadiz, under 
Lord St. Vincent, had been infected with the 
spirit of the Nore. Two men of the St. George, 
being under sentence of death—the crew wrote to 
the Admiral demanding their release. But that 
tough old sailor and rigid disciplinarian knew his 
duty, and dared to perform it. He refused to par- 
don. The men then formed a plot to rise on the 
officers the night before the execution was to take 
place. The Captain, observing them in groups 
about the deck, ordered them to disperse. They 
did not obey readily. He seized one of the ring- 
leaders, and the first Lieutenant another—and con- 
fined them. This decisive measure restored order— 
the two men already condemned, were hung the 
next morning—and a court ordered upon the two 
mutineers. It was late Saturday evening, when 
sentence of death was pronounced upon them, and 
the president of the court informed the prisoners 
that they should have all day Sunday to prepare. 
Lord St. Vincent, on hearing of this, rebuked that 
officer, and said, “it was your duty to pass sen- 
tence, it is mine to carry it into execution.” 

As there is no case of emergency more trying 
than one of mutiny at Sea, so there is none in which 


the safety of the ship and crew so much depends 
upon the coolness of officers ;—if they waver for a 
At such times, the utmost 
presence of mind, and the most prompt and ener- 
And 
though the St. George was surrounded by men-of- 
war that were true to their flag, this distinguished 
Admiral felt and acknowledged the force of this 
necessity ; and, that the two ideas of crime and 
punishment might go together, he ordered the pri- 
soners to be executed early the next morning. At 
daylight his fleet was attacked by the Spanish 
forces ;—still there had been the great crime of 
mutiny in one of his ships; and it is a maxim of 
martial law, that immediate punishment for great 
crimes is extremely just, useful and exemplary.t 
While, therefore, he was engaged with the assailants 
in one direction, he did not forget that condign pun- 
ishment in another was required to satisfy example 


moment, all is lost. 


getic measures, alone can save the ship. 


* Brenton, vol. 1. p. 362. 
t MeArthur's Courts-Martial, vol. 1, p. 69. 





and restore order in his fleet. And while the dead 
bodies of these two mutineers were still hanging 
to the yard-arms, and the inshore squadron en- 
gaged in battle, signal was made for the fleet to 
perform divine service. Then and there, brave men 
hastened to return thanks for their happy deliverance 
from a danger, more dreadful than the violence of 
enemies, more terrible than the raging of the storm. 

It was owing alone to the promptness with which 
the officers acted in this affair, that the spirit of 
mutiny was arrested in this fleet. It was com- 
| posed of the same materials which created the 
disturbances, in the North Sea and the Channel, 
‘and experience had shown them how mischievous 
‘and dangerous it is to temporize with men in mu- 
tiny. By this time, too, the Admiralty had be- 
come fully aware of this fact. They were now 
convinced that gentle measures would not do in 
eases of mutiny at sea: and the Ist Lieutenant of 
‘the St. George was promoted for bis timely arrest 
of the ringleader. 

On other stations, and in other ships of the En- 
glish Navy, the spirit of mutiny was still rife, and 
many executions took place. ‘ On board some of 
our ships,” writes Captain Brenton, to whom we 
are indebted for many facts relating to this sub- 
ject-—‘the men used to meet at night, and give as 
a toast—‘ A dark night, a sharp knife, and a bloody 
blanket.’ A vast number of our best seamen fel} 
a sacrifigg to the offended laws of their country :” 
All owing to the circumstance of officers failing 
in the first instance, to act up to emergencies, and 
to punish as necessity reauired. Not that we would 
recommend the infliction of “ wild justice” on every 
occasion whatsoever. On thé contrary, we are 
the advocates of order and the law, and would 
abide by them, appeal to them, and be governed 
by them, whenever we were within the hail of the 
ministers of the law. But there are cases and 
emergencies—as the Somers—that are beyond the 
reach of the ordinary forms of law. In such cases, 
necessity is superior to the law, and to necessity 
we bow. 

Let us not be misunderstood: we neither wish 
nor intend to argue the case of the Somers. That 
is before a competent tribunal. We only wish to 
show that there are cases made and provided, in 
which “ wild justice,” as Lord Bacon calls it, may 
be administered according to form, if not by the 
legal rules of justice. We quote from Lord Ellen- 
borough, in the well-known case of Governor Wall : 

‘7; will be most important for the prisoner to es- 
tablish, that there existed, in point of fact, a mu- 
tiny ; when he has established, in point of fact, 
that there existed a mutiny, if he can go far- 
ther, and show that the ordinary modes of trial 
could not be resorted to, and that upon conference 
with the officers, that which, on the emergency, 
was thought dest to be done, was done, and that 
there was no wanton abuse of power in the inflic- 
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tion of punishment, the prisoner will be entitled to 
go quit of the charge made upon him by this in- 
dictment.” 

See also the charge of Lord Macdonald : 

“When a well-intentioned officer is at a great 
distance from his native country, having charge of 
a number of men of that country, and it shall so 
happen that circumstances arise, which may alarm 
and disturb the strongest mind, it were not proper 
that strictness and rigor, in forms and in matters 
of that sort, should be required; when you find a 
real, true and genuine intention, of acting for the 
best for the sake of the pudlic. You see they are 
in a situation distant from assistance and advice ; 
in these circumstances, if a man should be so much 
thrown off the balance of his understanding, as not 
to conduct himself with the same care and atten- 
tion, that any one in the county of Middlesex 
would be required to do, and does not greatly exceed 
the proper line of his duty; allowance for such 
circumstances ought unquestionably to be given to 
him.” 

Away upon the blue water, therefore, and in the 
distant camp, there are times and occasions, when 
necessity is too urgent to wait on the measured 
and stately gait of the law—High-handed measures 
must first be taken, despite all human laws, and 
in obedience to “the great first clause of the con- 
stitution of man himself, written upon his heart by 
the hand of Omnipotence— Preserve yourseLr.’” 
In such cases, justice tries with her balance both 
the animus which prompted, and the necessity 
which governed. If these prove unbending and 
true, the plea for noble justification, is trumpet- 
tongued, and the ministers of the law, merciful. 

In many of the overruling and pressing emer- 
gencies of military life, there is no time either for 
consultation or reflection. When the common weal 
is thus urgent upon the public servant for prompt 
action, we should judge him less severely, than we 
would, had he had time and opportunity for con- 
sulting precepts of the law, and for taking the ad- 
vice of lawyers and judges. “I agree,” said 
Governor Floyd, in his eloquent speech on the Semi- 
nole war. “I agree, sir, most cordially with the 
committee, in the sentiment, that no officer, how- 
ever great or distinguished his services, ought to 
be suffered to escape merited punishment. At the 
same time, it ought to be remembered, that no officer, 
however subordinate or obscure his station, ought 
to be censured without ample cause; and not a 
difference of opinion as to the “ absolute necessity” 
between the committee and the General. They 


had peace and a quiet room to deliberate in, a thou- 
sand miles from the scene of action, and the li- 
brary of the nation to consult about the necessity. 
He was in a wilderness, upon the scene of action, 
surrounded with enemies and war; and if, under 
these circumstances, he erred in judgment, it ought 


ablest judges in courts of justice, after days of re- 
flection, decisiuns to consult, and able lawyers to 
advise, sometimes determine wrong.* 

But to look a little more at the spirit of the law 
with regard to high-handed military proceedings, 
when demanded by circumstances; we quote from 
Simes’ able work on military law: 

“There are some offences in an army, which, if 
“not instantly punished, it will be found, perhaps, 
“within a few hours, impossible to punish them 
“ (at) all—Of this kind is mutiny. Hence it is, 
“that a commander of an army is not only permitted 
‘to do that which the civil judge may not do, but 
“is liable to censure if he does not, in certain cases 
“of mutiny, put the mutineers to death, if they 
“cannot be quelled otherwise, in order to deter 
“others from prosecuting their seditious purposes. 
“In Queen Elizabeth's reign, the Earl of Essex, 
“being at sea upon an expedition against the Span- 
‘“‘iards, threw a mutinous soldier into the sea with 
“his own hands. The Marquis of Ghent ordered 
“certain mutineers to be put in sacks and thrown 
“into the sea for dissuading their fellow soldiers 
“from following the Emperor Charles V., then 
“leading his army into Africa, in the year 1613. 
“A brigadier General, who commanded the British 
“forces in Flanders, caused five private soldiers 
“to be shot without process, for demanding, in a 
‘** mutinous manner, an account of stoppages which 
“their officers had made for tents, tent-poles, and 
“ other necessaries for the campaign.” 

“ Tf the nature and dreadful consequences which 
“ generally attend crime, are not sufficient to give 
‘“ mankind the utmost aversion to it, they ought to 
“detest and abhor it, merely for its author’s sake, 
“the devil, who raised the first sedition we read of, 
‘‘ amongst the heavenly legions against his Almighty 
“ Creator and Sovereign, the Lord of Hosts.” 

In conformity with the principles above quoted, 
military annals afford us many strong cases, in which 
the law has been set aside, and its forms dispensed 
with, on the plea of overruling necessity, or eminent 
good to the state. Indeed, it is assumed, as sound 
doctrine by writers on military law, that it is some- 
times highly expedient and necessary to “ annex, 
without delay, the ultumum supplicium to offences 
which have, in themselves, a tendency to subvert 
the laws and discipline of the public service.” 

The following is a case in point : 

“ Colonel Kelley, commanding a detachment in 
the East Indies, on the discovery of a mutiny in 
‘onegof. his battalions fomented by the native offi- 
cers, ordered the troops immediately under arms, 
and assembling a field or drum-head court-mattial, 
seized at the head of his battalion the person of 
the native commandant, and led him to instant 
trial; and, on conviction of the accused by the 
court which followed, ordered the offender, without 





to be some excuse, when it is remembered that the 


* Floyd’s speech, Seminole war, House Representatives, 
1819. See debate, p. 560. 
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any time for preparation for so awful an end, to be | ordered Lieutenant Peterson of the Perdrix to row 
blown away from a gun. ‘This timely execution guard in English Harbor. The Lieutenant refused 
struck such a terror through the ranks that no pun-| and was shot dead on the spot. His Lordship was 


ishment was necessary to break the confederacy, 
the body of the mutineers being affrighted from 
their purpose, by the fate of their head.” 

It should be borne in mind, that the jurisdiction 
of a regimental or drum-head court-martial, is limi- 
ted to minor offences, and that in no case can it ex- 
tend to the loss of life orlimb. There was, there- 
fore, no law for this procedure; but strong, over- 
whelming necessity here, as in many other cases, 
was successfully pleaded. 

The celebrated case of Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister is familiar to most of our readers. We 
make an extract from the finding of the court in 
the case of the latter. The court, finding him 
guilty, &c., “therefore, sentence him to death by 
being shot. ‘The members requesting a reconside- 
ration of the vote on this sentence, and it being had, 
they sentence the prisoner to receive fifty stripes 
on his bare back, and be confined with a ball and 
chain to hard labor for twelve calender months. 

“The commanding General approves the finding 
and sentence of the court in the case of A. Arbuth- 
not, and approves the finding and first sentence of 
the court, in the case of Robert C. Ambrister— 
and disapproves the reconsideration of the sentence 
of the honorable court in this ease. It appears 
from the evidence and pleading of the prisoner, that 
he did lead and command within the territory of 
Spain (being a subject of Great Britain,) the In- 
dians in war against the United States—those na- 
tions being at peace. It is an established princi- 
ple of the laws of nations, that any individual of a 
nation making war against the citizens of another 
nation—they being at peace—forfeits his allegiance 
and becomes an outlaw and pirate. This is the 
ease of Robert C. Ambrister—clearly shown by 
the evidence adduced. 

“The Commanding General orders that Brevet 
(Major) A. C. W. Fanning of the corps of artil- 
lery will have—between the hours of eight and 
nine o’clock, A. M.—A. Arbuthnot suspended by 
the neck with a rope until he is dead; and Robert 
C. Ambrister, to be shot to death agreeably to the 
sentence of the court. 

“ John James Arbuthnot will be furnished with a 
passage to Pensacola by the first vessel. 

“ The special court of which Brevet Major Gene- 
ral E. P. Gaines is president is dissolved. 

By order of Major General Jackson. 
(Signed) Roserr Butter, Adjt. Genl.” 

Here, let it be observed, the sentence of a court- 
martial was set aside, and the ultimum supplicium 
substituted under the plea of an eminent public 
good, which plea has been triumphantly sustained 
by a whole nation. 

Lord Camelsford, of the Favorite sloop of war, 








‘tried by a court-martial; and, “the court being 
| fully sensible of the necessity of prompt measures 
in cases of mutiny,” unanimously declared him to 
|be honorably acquitted. 


But to come nearer home. 

In 1836, Colonel Parish ordered Lieutenant Ward, 
of the volunteers in Florida, to be arrested. The 
Lieutenant threatened to shoot any one who should 
attempt to arrest him, and no one would attempt it. 
He was then himself shot down by Colonel Parish. 
We make an extract from the finding of the court of 
enquiry ordered on the occasion : 

“The court is of the wnanimmous opinion, that 
Lieutenant William Ward was killed by Colonel 
R. C. Parish; the said Colonel Parish being in 
the legal execution of his office, and that he is fully 
justified, from the circumstances of the case, in do- 
ing so. 

** It would be impossible to conceive a case which 
would more entirely justify an officer in command, 
in taking the law into his own hands. His legal 
and necessary authority as commanding officer, 
was defied and resisted ; he took the usual and legal 
military means to repress resistance by ordering 
the arrest and confinement of Lieutenant Ward, 
his seizure and disarming, repeatedly ; noone would 
obey his order. He was obliged therefore to exe- 
eute the order himself, and in doing so his conduct 
is fully justified in the opinion of the court. 

(Signed) C. M. Turuston, President.” 

It was the opinion of General Howe, that in 
military bodies “there is no medium between dig- 
nity and security, but coercion,” and coercion to the 
last extremity was inflicted here. Not because 
there was mutiny in the camp—rnor insurgency in 
the army, nor because Lieutenant Ward was acting 
offensively. He was killed, not to keep him from 
killing, but that the dignity of command should be 
asserted. ‘The public service required it; and with 
such necessity, the law was set aside, and a man 
was rightfully killed by his fellow man. 

In the debates of 1820 on the Seminole war, 
Colonel Reed of Maryland, stated from his place in 
Congress,* that when he was a Lieutenant com- 
manding an out-post, he. apprehended a deserter, 
and caused him to be executed on the spot ; that he 
then cut off his head, and sent it to head-quarters, 
where it was hung up in terrorem, and thereby 
restrained desertion. 

We give it in ‘his own words : 

“It was under these distressing and alarming cir- 
cumstances, that General Washington gave orders 
“that examples should be instantly made upon the 
spot, of all deserters who might be apprehended in 
the act of going to the enemy,” I had my orders 
in my pocket. 1 was instructed to place myself at 


* Congressional Doc., 3d May 1820, No. 119. 
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the head of a detachment, and to march at such 
hour of the following night as to enable me to reach 
the enemy’s pickets or out-posts by the dawn of day 
of the ensuing morning, so to arrange my com- 
mand, as to cut off the possibility of escape of any 


deserters from our army. 


* * ~ * * * 


“Three deserters from our army presented them- 


selves. 


* * * ¥* * * 


“The confession of guilt being full and complete, 
they were informed of their mistake, disarmed, 
and told to prepare for death, for that in an hour, 
I would, in persuance of my orders, which I then 
read in presence of the detachment, execute them 


all as deserters. 


* * * * * * 


“Mr. Chairman, the summary execution of these 
men, though indispensable, was a duty, not to be 
desired. Reflecting, therefore, on the subject, and 
knowing that it was intended only as an exam- 
ple, 1 determined to take upon myself the high and 
daugerous responsibility of executing one only. 

“To this end I proposed to them to draw lots. This 
they firmly resisted, declaring to the last, that, as 
they were all alike guilty, so they were willing to 
abide the same fate. 

“Finding them thus determined, I referred the 
case to my three non-commissioned officers. Two 
of the deserters were Irishmen, and one an Ameri- 
can. ‘Two of the non-commissioned officers were 
Americans and one an Irishman, each voting for his 
countryman to suffer; the lot fell on the American— 
a most just decision. He was accordingly ordered 
for instant execution. Hewasshot. After which, 
conformably to orders, his head was stricken off 
and sent to the head-quarters of the army, (the 
surviving deserters, went under guard, to the same 
place) where it was publicly exposed, and thus a 
stop was put to desertion, which had before pre- 
vailed to an extent unknown in the annals of the 
war, and which, according to the language of the 
Commander-in-Chief “ threatened a dissolution, of 
the army.”* 

The cases in military annals are numerous, in 
which the good of the state will not brooke the 
delay for the forms of the law. Example, often- 
times, in military communities, to be effective, 
must be prompt; and there are cases in which 
example loses all its force, unless it be summary 
and more speedy than the forms of the law will 
allow. . 

We have in the history of General Washington 
a striking instance in illustration of this. 

During the revolutionary war the soldiers of the 


* Extracts from the speech of Mr. Reed of Maryland, de- 
livered in the House of Representatives of the United 
States in 1819. See “debate in the House of Representa- 





Pennsylvania line had demanded certain conditions, 
and revolted. 
yield and pacify them. But there was left the evii 
of such an example, which was not long in pro- 
ducing mischief. The New-Jersey brigade be- 
came disaffected, and proposed to do what the 


It was judged proper peaceably to 


Pennsylvanians liad done. But the public weal 
was placed in jeopardy by this procedure—the ° 
example was pernicious, and unless overtaken by 
summary measures, was calculated to extend still 
further. ‘The case was one of urgent necessity ; 
and General Washington felt himself called on to 
issue an order, of which, the following is a copy. 


——s 


“To Mason GENERAL Howe. 


Sir,—You are to take command of the detach- 
ment which has been ordered to march from this 
post against the mutineers of the Jersey line. You 
will rendezvous the whole of your command at 
Ringwood or Pompton, as you find best from cir- 
cumstances. The object of your detachment is 
to compel the mutineers to unconditional submis- 
sion, and I am to desire you will grant no terms 
while they are with arms in their hands, in a state 
of resistance. The manner of executing this, I 
leave to your discretion according to circumstances. 
If you succeed in compelling the revolted troops 
to a surrender, you will instantly execute a few of 
the most active and most incendiary leaders. 

You will endeavor to collect such of the Jersey 
troops to your standard as have not followed the 
pernicious example of their associates, and you 
will also try to avail yourself of the services of 
the militia, representing to them how dangerous to 
civil liberty, the precedent is of armed soldiers 
dictating terms to their country. 

You will open a correspondence with Colonels 
Dayton and Shreve of the Jersey line, and Colonel 
Frelinghausen of the militia, or any others. 

Given at Head-Quarters, January 22, 1781. 

G. Wasuineron.” 

This is an exceedingly interesting case, possess- 
ing an important bearing upon the necessity of in- 
flicting ‘* wild justice” on account of military offen- 
ces in certain cases. That it may be the better 
understood, we annex at some length, extracts from 
original documents relating to the case. 


Gen. WASHINGTON TO PRESIDENT OF CONGREss. 
New- Windsor, January 23, 1781. 

Sir,—I have been successively honored with 
yoy Excellency’s despatches of the 12th, 13th and 
16th, and shall duly attend to the contents. 

Your Excellency probably by this time, has heard 
of the revolt of the Jersey troops, in imitation of the 
Pennsylvania line. Advice that this had been the 
case with a part of them, with an expectation of its 
becoming general, reached us the night before last ; 





tives of the United States on the Seminole war in January 
and February, 1619,” pp. 482, 483, 484. 


their complaints and demands being of the same 
complexion with those of the Pennsylvanians. I 
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immediately ordered as large a detachment as could 
possibly be spared to be marched from West-Point, 
and put it under the command of Major General 
Howe, with orders to bring the mutineers to uncon- 
ditional submission and their principal leaders to 
instant and condign punishment. I have also taken 
measures to induce the Jersey militia to act in con- 
junction with him. 

It is difficult to say, what part the troops sent to 
quell the revolt will act, but I thought it indispen- 
sable to bring the matter to an issue, and risk all 
extremities ; unless the dangerous spirit can be sup- 
pressed by force, there is an end to all subordina- 
tion in the army, and indeed to the army itself. 
The infection will no doubt shortly pervade the 
whole mass. 

On receiving the news of this disagreeable event, 
I immediately dispatched a letter to the committee 
of Congress at Trenton, recommending that no 
conciliatory measures might be attempted. 1 am 
entirely of opinion with your Excellency, that more 
certain and permanent funds must be found for 
the support of the war, than have hitherto existed. 
Without them our opposition must soon cease. The 
events that have recently taken place, are an alarm- 
ing comment upon the insufficiency of past systems. 

We continue under the nmiost distressing embar- 
rassments in the articles of provision and forage. 

I have the honor to be, with perfect respect, your 
Excellency’s most obedient and humble servant, 

Grorce WasHINGTON. 


To Col. Israel Shreve 2nd, New-Jersey, Pompton, ( Private.) 
Rinewoop, January 28, 1781. 

“ Sir,—Y our having notice of the intended move- 
ments against the Jersey troops (under your com- 
mand) yesterday, and not appearing on the ground 
until the business was finished, at or about noon, 
seems so extraordinary in my eye, that I request 
an explanation of it to avoid unfavorable impres- 
sions which may not be well founded. 

I am sir, &c., 
G. Wasuaineton.” 


To THe Hon. Joun Laurens, Esq., Boston. 
New- Windsor, January 30, 1781. 

* Dear Sir,—Before this letter reaches Boston, 
you will no doubt have heard of the revolt of Park, of 
the Jersey line. 1 did not hesitate a moment upon 
the report of it, in determining to bring matters to 
a speedy issue, by adopting the most vigorous exer- 
tions; accordingly a detachment marched from 
the pests below, and on the morning of the 27th 
surrounded their quarters, and brought them, with- 
out opposition, to unconditional submission. Two 
of the principal leaders were immediately executed 
on the spot, and the remainder, exhibiting genuine 
signs of contrition, were forgiven. 

Much praise is due to the detachment which 
marches to quell the insurgents, &c., 


GEN. WASHINGTON TO THE PRESIDENT oF CoNGRESS. 
New- Windsor, January 31, 1781. 

Sir,—I have the honor to enclose your Excel- 
lency the report of Major General Howe, of his 
proceedings in suppressing the mutiny of the Jersey 
line, in which all his measures were taken with 
decision and propriety. 

Enclosed are also two other reports, of Major 
General Parsons and Lieutenant Colonel Hale, of 
an enterprise against Delancy’s corps, at West- 
chester, in which, with small loss on our side, the 
barracks of the corps, and a large quantity of 
forage were destroyed : fifty-two prisoners and a 
considerable number of horses and cattle brought 
off, and a bridge across Harlem, under the protec- 
tion of our enemy’s redoubts, burnt. Generak Par- 
sons’ arrangements were judicious, and the conduct 
of the officers and men employed upon the occa- 
sion entitled to the highest praise. The position 
of the corps two or three miles within some of 
the enemy’s redoubt, required address and courage 
in the execution of the enterprise. 

I have the honor to be with perfect respect, your 
Excellency’s most obedient and humble servant, 

Grorce WasHINGTON. 
Rinewoopn, Jan. 27, 1781. 

Sir: In obedience to your Excellency’s commands, 
I arrived at this place yesterday evening, and found 
that the mutineers were returning to their huts. 
Col. Dayton had offered them pardon for their of- 
fences, provided they immediately would put them- 
selves under the command of their officers, and 
would behave in future consistent with that subor- 
dination so essential to military discipline. To 
this, they seemingly acceded; but soon demon- 
strated by their conduct that they were actuated 
by motives exceedingly distinct from those they 
had professed—for though, in some respects, they 
would suffer a few particular officers to have influ- 
ence over them—yet it was by no means the case 
in general, and what they did do, appeared rather 
like following advice than obeying command. Ar- 
rived at their huts, they condescended once to parade 
when ordered, but were no sooner dismissed than 
several officers were insulted,—one had a bayonet 
put to his breast, and upon the man’s being knocked 
down for his insolence, a musket was fired, which, 
being their alarm signal, most of them paraded in 
arms. In short, their whole behavior was such 
as cried aloud for chastisement, and made it evi- 
dent they had only returned to their huts as a 
place more convenient for themselves. * * * 
Having long been convinced, that in cases of in- 
surgency no medium lay either for civil or military 
bodies between dignity and security, but coercion, 
and that no other method could be fallen upon 
without the deepest wound to the service, I in- 





Grorere WasHINGTON.” 


stantly determined to adopt it. * * * * 
(To be Concluded in the nert No.) 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NAVY, | 
To T. W. Wuire, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—Some months have passed since you | 
requested me to write an article for the “* Messen- 
ger,” onthe Moraland Religious Improvement of our 
Navy ; arequest with which, at the time, I promised 
acompliance. I have delayed, because I wished to 
look at the Navy more particularly with reference 
to this subject, and because I wished, first, to see 
the operation of the new ration Jaw, and to form 
some opinion of its probable ultimate effects. This 
new law, you are perhaps aware, reduces the quan- 
tity of grog served out, one half; and is therefore 
an important item in recent changes in the Navy. 

This branch of our service has recently been pla- 
ced before the public, in a way to startle its friends, 
and often, doubtless, to grieve them. I refer to the 
frequency of courts-martial, a subject which has 
lately been frequently remarked upon, in papers of 
the day. I think, however, the friends of the Navy 
have no cause foreither alarm or shame. Perhaps, if 
the subject is looked into, the contrary will be found 
to be the case. Any one who will examine the 
charges brought before these courts, will see that 
a large portion of them,—I think half of them or 
more,—are for offences against morals, which until 
recently, were regarded with a leniency that gen- 
erally succeeded in screening the offender. I re- 
fer to intemperance in its various degrees, and to 
such offences as grow out of it. The inference 
then is, that the moral sense in the Navy is begin- 
ning to be decidedly higher than it was. A revo- 
lution has commenced ; and those who will not keep 
pace with it, are dropped from the ranks of their 
companions. ‘This, as it seems to me, is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from these courts; a conclu- 
sion not of shame, but the contrary; not of dis- 
couragement, but of hope. In all revolutions there 
will be upheavings and ferment; and that is what 
we have at the present time in our Navy. 

There can be no doubt, to any one familiar with 
the Navy, and particularly to one who mixes with 
officers and men in our sea-going ships, that there 
has been a great change during the last eight or ten 
years, which change is decidedly for the better. 
I have often found it, especially in the last two 
years, the subject of remark among officers and 
men themselves. It is too obvious and striking to 
escape notice; unless it may be particular cases, 
where exceptions remain. Profaneness is much 
less common than it used to be; and this is the 
case, not only on the quarter-deck, but, (though 
the change is there less striking,) on the Forecastle 
also. I can well remember the time when officers 
maintained, that deck-duty could not go on without 
a volley of oaths now and then. They forgot that 
sailors were still men like themselves—with the 


| with rage or with answering execration. 





sensibilities, and generally too, with the pride of men; 
and that what an officer would consider as an in- 


Vor, IX—10 


sult if offered to himself, and would resent, a sailor 
might pay back, in the silent depths of his heart, 
I have 
been where oaths were common things ; and I have 
been, where an oath was never heard from the 
quarter-deck ; and I know, that in the latter case, 
the ship’s duty was done, not only with as much 
readiness as in the former, but with far more cheer- 
fulness. And, while oa this subject, | may remark 
that among the changes in the Navy, is a much 
greater regard for the feelings of seamen than was 
formerly the case. The discipline is not less strict 
than it was; duties are required as strenuously and 
as rigidly ; but, throughout, a sailor is more recog- 
nized as a man, with the feelings of a man; and 
the consequence is, a gradual but sensible raising of 
them up in their own self-respect, and an improve- 
ment in their general character. These changes 
that I speak of, are however but just beginning 
among the seamen. I doubt not that gratifying ad- 
vances will be seen, before many years are past. 

The cutting down of the grog-ration, was looked 
upon by the friends of temperance in the Navy, as 
a somewhat hazardous experiment; and its imme- 
diate action, I do not think, has been a happy one. 
Its final result, however, may be, and I trust will 
be, different from this. In effecting such changes, 
care should be taken, not to go ahead of the moral 
sentiment ; also a reaction may take place, as was 
the case a few years since in Massachusetts: and 
mischief may ensue. The cause of temperance 
was advancing in the Navy; but, it is questionable 
whether it was yet prepared for such a sudden and 
violent change as this. At all events, the old sea- 
men who had entered the service under the former 
grog-law, felt as if a species of injustice had been 
dealt to them in being put upon such a ration as 
they had not agreed for; and there was, and still 
is, considerable discontent with the change, But 
the feeling has never, as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, gone further than this. There is some grum- 
bling and soreness ; but they have submitted to the 
change; and some of the old sailors think that it 
would be better to abolish the ration entirely, than 
to be tantalizing them with only a sip. One con- 
sequence, however, which doubtless was not ex- 
pected by the makers of that law, has, I believe, 
universally ensued. A much larger number of men 
drink their grog now, than was formerly the case. 
Under the old law, six and a quarter cents per day 
was allowed to every person who chose to give up 
his allowance of spirits, which was then half a pint: 
tls, amounting to about $1 90 a month, was an im- 
portant addition to the pay of many of them; and, 
as this money was paid to them quarterly, it kept 
their pockets in change, and furnished them with 
many additional comforts for their messes when in 
port, or with trifles from shore, as presents for 
friends at home. Where temperance efforts were 
made by the officers, these subsidiary motives were 
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always found to be of the most important conse- 
quence. ‘The quantity served out, is now, only x 
gill per day; and the allowance to those who com- | 
mute, is only two cents, or fourteen cents a week. 
It is so trifling in amount as to be thought not worth | 
the effort; and the immediate effect of the intro-| 
duction of this new ration-law, was to send back | 
to the grog-tub a great many who had previously 
withdrawn. It is true, that for the gill abstracted, 
tea and sugar are now allowed, which they are in 
this manner saved the necessity of purchasing; but, | 
although this may add to the amount of their pay, | 
when discharged, at the end of their three years, 
it only goes, then, to swell the gains of their sailor 
landlords ; contributing nothing to their present com- 
fort; and making them only the more desirable ob- 
jects for shore villainy, when their cruise is done. 
Indeed, I think that, generally, a great deal would 
be gained by allowing sailors money more freely 
during their cruising; instead of reserving it for a 
grand blow out at the end; or, what is generally 
its fate, a ready transfer to the till of the sailor 
landlord. 

To return to the grog-ration,—could the old al- 
lowance of six and a quarter cents have been still 
continued, I think the operation of the new law 
would have been 2 good one : this would have been 
more expensive to government, but the offset, both 
in quiet and good order on board ship, and in the 
popularity of the service, would have been a most 
ample compensation. 

You wish me to speak of the religious improve- 
ment in the Navy; a topic that, to persons unac- 
quainted with the service, may seem a sufficiently 
barren one. The fact however is different from 
this. Some years ago, it is true, religion was 
looked upon as quite out of place in a man-of-war : 
a religious officer was a rare individual; and when 
any person gave serious and practical attention to 
these important matters, he was considered as, in 
a measure, disqualifying himself for the service; 
and by dropping the high and chivalrous parts of an 
oflicer’s character, as no longer fitted todo the Navy 
credit. ‘The pioneers in this change, had some- 
times to bear with jibes, until their patience was suf- 
ficiently tried. But there hasbeenachange. The 
number of religious officers is now considerable ; 


| 


- and embraces persons distinguished for chivalrous 
sentiment, gentlemanly bearing, skill in seamanship, 


and general efficiency of character; in not one of 


which particulars, has either the individual him- 
self, or the service, been discovered to be a sufferer. 
The case has been found to be so far from this, 
that I believe the impression is getting to be gen- 
eral, that the person’s character as an officer is im- 
proved by it: at all events, the former prejudice is 
very rapidly giving way. I do not know any par- 
ticular cause for this change in character ; further 


‘haps not so often noticed. 
| Officer became religious 
what in the light of an insane person, with a kind 


reason point out to all of us; and as laying, 
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ences of the Spirit of Grace. 
been quiet, seizing on individuals widely separate 





The change has 


and often of habits of feeling or thinking adverse 
to such influences; but it has become so great, in 
| the Navy now, as to be a subject of general remark. 
And the change in the general tone of sentiment 
on this subject is not less remarkable, though per- 
Formerly, when an 
, he was looked upon some- 


of feeling towards him of avoidance: now, he is 
considered as doing just that which good sense and 
by an 
extension of his views of things, a broad founda- 
tion of character, against which the ills of life beat 
with less power to overwhelm orto shake. I may 
add, I think, that among no set of men, does reli- 
gion take a more beautiful form. As I have seen it 
inthe Navy, it is, almost always, deep yet calm, free 
from cant, and ingenuous, marked by consistency 
and modesty, and with a whole-heartedness that is 
especially attractive. The peculiar exposures of 
their life, and the numerous circumstances, of a 
nature to make sea-faring men feel their dependance 
on a Superior Power, may account for all this. 
Nor is the change above spoken of, confined 
to officers only; it is taking hold upon the sea- 
men, although among them it is more recent, and 
marked by greater fluctuations. The last will 


have to be expected, among this class of men. A 


seaman cannot step on shore without being thrown 
among men, who make it their business to place 
all sorts of enticements in his way; and, among 
such men, and not knowing where to look for a 
home or for companionship but among them, good 
resolutions often yield, and for a time, are lost. 
But still there is an improvement, a general ele- 
vating of the moral and religious sentiment, a 
greater accessibility to them on religious topics ; 
and a feeling, beginning to prevail that the impassa- 
ble gulf, thought formerly to exist between a sea- 
man and religion, does not exist in nature or reason ; 
but that they were designed for each other by the 
all-wise Creator; and that only he consults his 
highest happiness, who seeks this union for him- 
self. I have never seen such readers of religious 


;| tracts, as in some men-of-war with which I have 


been acquainted ; and in one recently lying in North 
River, off New York, I venture to say that there 
was more religious reading, and perhaps less pro- 
faneness, on Sunday, than could be found, among 
the same number of men, taken together, in any 
part of the adjoining city. 

A new feature has lately been added to our Navy, 
in the introduction of the apprentice system. My 
impressions of it, were, at first, unfavorable; but 
they have, of late, undergone a considerable change. 
The objections to the system are, that, although on 





than that great cause, which must always be fore- 
most in operating such changes, namely, the influ- 


board receiving ships, good instructors are gene- 
rally provided ; still, that receiving ships are always 
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bad re for ‘tein as well as men; that, on board | contrary, I think that the idleness, in a receiv- 
sea-going vessels, these boys are much in the way, |ing ship, necessarily produces such evils; and 
(about 50 are allowed to a frigate, and so to other | still more particularly, at present, when these 
ships, in proportion) and impair the efficiency of) ships are full of landsmen and others not brought up 
the crew; that, in such vessels, they very seldom|regularly in the service. Apprentice lads have 
can have capable teachers, even where the best ef- | good literary instruction in such vessels; but still, 
forts are used; and that very often, very little care | it must be obvious that they are not places to create 
of any kind will be taken of them ; and lastly, that, | attachment to a man-of-war. On board of sea-go- 
after government has had the trouble and expense | ing ships, my observation of the system has not 
of bringing them up, still, as soon as they can do) been very extensive. I have seen apprentice boys 
it, they will leave the Navy, and carry their supe-|in them very well treated, and forming attachments 
rivr acquirements to a better market in the mer-|to the Navy, which no time can break; but, I can 
chant service, where many of them will readily | well conceive too, that they may be greatly neg- 
find employment as mates or captains. All these| lected, and left to get along as well as they may. 
are serious objections; and I know, they have strong | It is certain, that as no especial provision is made 
hold upon the minds of many persons of sound and | for instructors for them ; and as their number makes 
discriminating judgment. That the system is best | them often in the way ; and as being rated as part of 
as it is now, I do not assert: indeed, I have never | the ship’s complement, impairs the efficiency of the 
met with an officer who approved of it fully in its| crew, there is frequently a prejudice against them, 
present form. The last objection, however, seems | that is not adapted to procure for them kind treat- 
to apply to all forms; and I will notice this the first. | ment, or to secure kind feelings in return. Could 
The question, whether the Navy will receive the| a few small vessels, say light brigs, be manned en- 
benefit of this somewhat expensive mode of getting | tirely with them, with six or eight old sailors to 
sailors, will depend for its solution, altogether, or| give them instruction in splicing rope, &c.—and 
at all events chiefly, upon the bringing up which| these vessels be put under the command of suitable 
they receive. The Navy will, certainly, have the| persons, a very happy result would be obtained. 
advantage of first, or earliest impressions. There |'They would be well taken care of, well instructed, 
is no doubt that a sailor, long accustomed to a man-| well exercised in seamanship; and most of all, 
of-war, does not readily accustom himself to the| would be effectually and inalienably attached to the 
duties of a merchant vessel, where the labor is|service. It would be difficult to find just the right 
much greater, the provisions generally are not so| sort of commanders for such vessels ; but we have 
good, and where in case of sickness, the attention| such in the Navy; and, with them, a happier place 
and comforts are greatly inferior. A regular man-| or a more useful one than such an apprentice-ship, 
of-war’s-man likes, now and then, to try a merchant | could not readily be found. 

ship; but he, generally, returns again, very soon,| It is to be hoped that congress, before long, will 
to swing his hammock and spread his mess-cloth! give us an institution, in some shape or other, for a 
in the good old place. The habits, the duties, the | more enlarged education of our midshipmen. One 
tone of feeling in a merchant vessel, are all alien|is very greatly needed. Of the effect of such a 
tohim. This will give the Navy a great advantage | school in opening to officers resources within them- 
with regard to apprentice sailors. Some will find| selves, and in refining and elevating their general 
employment elsewhere ; but nearly all, if early eare | character, and in giving them a higher standing in 
is taken to attach them to the Navy, will abide by| society on shore, there cannot be a doubt. And 
it through life. But in order to form this attach-| not only this; but the necessities of the%ervice are 
ment, some changes might perhaps be found desir- | beginning absolutely to demand such advantages of 
able. Regular sailors all dislike receiving ships,| education. The sciences of the age are all in rapid 
and such vessels are not, I think, adapted for| progression. Works, which constitute the stop- 
forming early and favorable prepossessions. They | ping point of science of one generation, are the prim- 
are necessarily places of idleness ; and idleness is| mers of the next. ‘These sciences are penetrating 
ever the parent of vice: sailors, coming home| into every thing, and affecting transformations; and 
from a cruise, and having, as is often the case, a| any set of men that will not keep pace with them, 
few months still to serve, when their ship is dis-| must be the sufferers. We have, now, Paixhan 
charged, have quite a horror of a receiving ship.| guns in nearly all ships recently fitted out. How 
They say, that the good stock of clothes which| mfny of our officers could trust themselves to pre- 
they bring back, and their little nick-nacks from| pare their shot? In case of war, we should need 
foreign countries, all slip away from them, in such| suddenly a great many steamers. How many of 
a place, they know not how ; leaving only the con-| our officers would be competent to take charge of 
sciousness that they are stripped and destitute. IT|them? Icould pursue this subject much farther ; ; 
have no particular allusions in these remarks ;| but this is not the place for it; and it is perhaps un- 
nor do I in the least reflect, in them, on the| necessary, inasmuch as during the last session of 
conduct of commanders of such ships. On the congress, a near approach was made towards giving 
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usa college ; and officers friendly to the subject, were 
thrown into fear that congress was going to legis- 
late about it /oo fast. It was proposed to establish 
it near fort Monroe. Had this been done, it may 
be queried whether the latent jealousies between 
the two services, might not, sooner or later, have 
disturbed the peace of both; and have led to mis- 





What changes may come ere I greet thee again ! 

The child may have grown to a sophist or sage— 
The bright locks of youth may be hoary and thin, 

And the cheek of the maiden be wrinkled with age. 

IV. 

I go—but thy scenes will be none the less bright ; 

Of thy romance and beauty the bard will still dream ;— 
Other eyes will behold, with a glow of delight, 





chief. We have already, in the Naval Asylum at The lake and the landscape, the mountain and stream. 


Philadelphia, a building sufficiently large, and very | 


well adapted to an institution, such, at all events, 
as it might be proper to commence with. But this 
is a subject not proper for me to discuss at length; 
and, 1 mention it, only because the friends of a 
Naval College were alarmed by this choice of place, 
lest it should eventually be entirely fatal to their 
hopes. 

I have, in writing these remarks, been careful to 
choose my words with soberness, so as not to allow 
myself, by the strong interest of the topics, to be 
carried into any false views of facts, or into any 
illusions of hope. I might, I think, have drawn a 
far more vivid picture, without departing from the 
truth ; but I preferred to write guardedly, so as not to 
give offence to those who may be less sanguine on 
these subjects than myself. 

Meetings have been held in New-York, during 
the last year, by gentlemen of the army and Navy, 
interested in the religious improvement of these 
branches of our service. I trust they will be con- 
tinued. The proceedings at their last meeting, 
were highly interesting, and their various resolu- 
tions, if carried into effect, will doubtless result in 
important good. J. 

U. 8. Frigate, Constitution, 1842. 





A FAREWELL TO NEW ENGLAND. 


BY PAYNE KENYON KILBOURN. 
I, 
And again I must leave thee, dear land of my fathers !— 
Dim shaggs in the distance are beck’ning to me ; 
When dark o’er my pathway, the tempest-cloud gathers, 
How fondly my spirit will fly back to thee ! 
I leave thee, loved land, toil and danger despising, 
Yet the bonds that unite us no distance can sever; 
One star in thy skies, from the dawn of its rising, 
Hath guided my steps, and will guide them forever! 
1. 
There our dreams, in the mist of enchantment arrayed, 
Told the noise we wouid make when we grew to be men! 
And there are the fields where in boyhood we played,— 
And there is the dwelling that sheltered us then ; 
No more shall its ancient walls echo our tread ; 
No more, at its altars, in prayer shall we bow; 
The friends it enfolded are scattered or dead, 
And the faces are strange that are gathered there now. 
Ill. 
Sweet vale of my childhood !—in sadness I turn 
From scenes that have been and must ever be dear ; 
And, long as the fires of affection shall burn, 
Thoughts of thee shall awaken the smile and the tear! 


As gaily, as sweetly, the wild flowers will blossom, 
As erst, when they yielded their perfumes for me ; 
Oh! when life shall be pass’d, [ would rest on thy bosom, 
And the dust which thou gave’st, I would give back to 
thee ! 
¥. 
How many, alas! from our presence have gone, 
Whose love gathered brightness as life neared its close ! 
Sleep on, ye loved ones! till the morning shall dawn, 
And the songs of eternity break your repose ! 
Ye shall pass—ye shall pass through the grave’s gloomy 
portal, 
On the wings of a seraph your spirits shall rise, 
And clad in the garments of glory immortal, 
Ye shall dwell with the ransomed of God in the skies. 
VI. 
A grave yard !—where, wrapped in undreaming repose, 
Friends, kindred and neighbors are laid side by side ; 
How it softens the wrath of the bitterest foes ! 
How it hushes and humbles the vauntings of pride ! 
“ Writ in marble” are names once familiar to me, 
Of the wisest, the gayest, the fairest of all! 
How startling the thought !—can it be—can it be— 
That the forms we have cherish’d, are hid ‘neath the pall! 
Vil. 
Farewell to the past! Like an unwritten story, 
The future is teeming with pleasure or woe ;— 
Ye angels of love, and ye phantoms of glory, 
Lead on! I will follow wherever ye go! 
Yet Jong through the lapse of fast-coming years, 
Tho’ I bask in life’s sunshine, or bow to its gale, 
I will cherish alike, in rejoicing and tears, 
The friends and the home that once gladdened the vale ! 
Litchfield, Ct., May, 1842. 





THE FRENCH DRAMATISTS. 
RACINE. 
“Du théatre Francais ’honneur et la merveille, I] sut res- 
susciter Sophocle en ses écrits ; 


Et dans l’art d’enchanter les cceurs et les esprits, surpasser 
Euripide et balancer Corneille.”— Boileau. 


The parallels which have been drawn between 
Racine and Corneille, are innumerable, yet several 
points in their literary and personal character, are 
so decidedly opposite, as to become contrasts, 
rather than demand comparisons. ‘They were both 
the idols of a nation, whose enthusiasm is loud and 
boundless in admiration of its favorites, and they 
alike closed their successful careers, amid the deli- 
rious tumult and excitement of a people’s unre- 
strained applause. They equally strove to purify 
the literature of their country, to elevate its ten- 
dencies, to erase the stains with which time and 
false taste had obscured much that might have been 
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brilliant, and to overcome opposition, not gradually, | 
nor timidly, as those who doubted the truth of their | 


mission, but valorously and firmly, with the bold-| 
ness of men, who acknowledged their responsibility, | 
and were prepared to meet it, of souls strong in the | 
faculty of exertion, and not to be borne down by per-_ 


secution, nor turned aside by difficulties. Theirs 
were the brave, stout, martyr-hearts, not lightly to 
be governed or swerved; the hearts which, variously 
directed, have wielded the world’s destinies, from 


the beginning, and made by their very existence, a! 


memorable era in life’s history. 

Yet, though their purpose was the same, the 
Dramatists differed in many respects, and most of 
the French writers who have compared them, give 
the preference to Racine. His superiority in man- 
ner and conversational grace, was calculated to 
render him more popular with his contemporaries, 
than one whose personal awkwardness singularly 
contrasted with the polished beauty of his intellect, 
and Racine was fortunate in the formation and con- 
tinuance of several devoted friendships. La Harpe, 
in his beautiful “‘ Eloge,” awards him that fervent 
and eloquent praise, which only one genius, can be- 
stow on another : “ Le dirai-je?” he says, ‘ Cor- 
neille me parait ressembler a ces Titans audacieux, 
qui tombent sous les montagnes qu ’ils ont entas- 
sées ; Racine me parait le véritable Prométhée qui 
a ravi le feu des cieux.” 

The former stood for awhile, in solitary greatness, 
the first brilliant mind, after centuries of literary 
gloom, and his light seemed brighter, for the long 
ages of darkness it ‘ made visible.” He came forth 
undaunted by obstacles, and swayed with a master- 
spirit, the powerful delusions of the stage. He 
towered with irresistible self-confidence, far above 
opposition, and dazzled and startled, till from very 
astonishment, he wrought upon men’s judgment, 
and almost defied their censure. He advanced 
without formidable rivalry, and possessed the ad- 
vantage of being the originator of a new style, 
which his successor strengthened and perfected. 
Racine’s tone was more persuasive and he charmed 
by the melodious correctness of his poetry, and the 


polish of compositions which were most admired | 


when closest criticised. He won approval be- 
cause none could deny that he deserved its best 
and highest rewards, and verily France bestowed 
them! 

Men of genius! how many hearts have thrilled 
beneath your mental influence, how many voices 


have rapturously proclaimed your power, and rung 


the triumph-peal of your praise! Even for us in 


these after-times, there lingers a magic in your 





immortal music, though the bewildering vision of 
your lives, long ago hath vanished! The perplexi- 
ties of your onward course, the annoyances you 
encountered, the intellectual loneliness, which the 
greatly gifted must inevitably endure, who would 
shrink, even from troubles like these, could they 
gain your recompense’ Yours was the might to 
mould men’s thoughts with language, and to write 
your records on their hearts. Yours was the holy 
and haunted lot of the children of song, and you 
made our common world radiant with the fair ima- 
ginings, the mysterious illusions of the shadow- 
land of dreams. Ah! were these things perishable, 
could the recorded inspiration of intellect fade from 
us, as the beautiful fades from the material crea- 
tion, then indeed, the pilgrimage of life were very 


sad, and the glorious workings of human thought, 


but wild and mournful vanity ! 

Racine’s early and friendly intercourse with Boi- 
leau was of infinite advantage to his literary la- 
bors, and his companion’s kind, yet impartial criti- 
cism, corrected many of those errors and inaccura- 
cies of style which mar the youthful efforts, even 
of genius. Boileau’s taste was proverbially cor- 
rect and unerring, and he never denied its perfect- 
ing influence to one, whose very ardor and im- 
petuosity of inspiration rendered his first produc- 
tions defective. It is*singular how little the spirit 
of prophecy rested on Corneille, in his judgment of 
Racine’s early attémpts at dramatic composition, 
and that such a direction of the young writer’s ge- 
nius, should have been disapproved and restrained 
by a mind and temperament so nearly akin to his 
own, and so preéminently successful in tragic deli- 
neations. The lofty and undisputed station of “ Le 
grand Corneille,” as his French biographers de- 
light to name him, his total freedom from all fear of 
rivalry, and his habitual encouragement of aspiring 
followers, in a pathway he had rendered distinguish- 
ed forbade the assignment of any selfish or unwor- 
thy motive in his opinion of a poet, whose later 
career so brilliantly refuted these depressing augu- 
ries, and he afterwards, with characteristic magna- 
nimity, wondered at his own blindness of judgment. 
He gladly acknowledged the complete disappoint- 
ment of his former predictions, and amid the ex- 
citement of Racine’s future applause, there was no 
accent of truer and more cordial congratulation than 
that of him, “ qui dut avoir pour lui lavoix de son 
siécle, dont il était le créateur.” 








The comedy of Les Plaideurs, written in a fit 
,of pique occasioned by his failure in a law-suit, 
\evfnces great comic talent, and proves that Racine 
| possessed an appreciation of the ludicrous scarcely 


ee age which you hallowed and adorned, has | inferior to Moliére, but his taste directed him dif- 


assed away, and posterity still reverently enshrines | ferently. 
_¢the memory of minds which have written for them- 
selves, an undying history. You have left onthe 
“sands of Time,” footsteps which shall not be 
erased: you have spoken burning words, that make 





He loved to portray the more solemn 
,and gorgeous scenes of existence, to depict the 
strong conflicting workings of hearts touched by 
| Sorrow, and the stirrings of spirits, wildly wrought 
upon, by the deepest of human passions. 
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The sad circumstances of life seem usually the 
favorite themes of the loftiest order of intellect, 
and it appears as if genius, in its restless struggles 
and yearnings, claims affinity with those overwhelm- 
ing emotions, which make actual occurrences the 
saddest of tragedies, and truth more full of grief 
than the most vivid of fictions. 

If the assertion be correct, that variableness of 
conception is a characteristic of the highest minds, 
Racine was wholy deserving of that name of “ ge- 
nius,” so frequently taken in vain, and his faculty 
of presenting events and individuals so totally dis- 
similar, is among his most prominent traits, and one 
which developed its strength even in youth, when 
the imagination of an author is prone to be exclu- 
sive in its delineations. The young composer draws 
his favorite ideal, rather than reality, and it is ordi- 
narily, when time, and wordly experience have left 
their imprints, that he acquires the power of many 
sidedness and learns to paint the changing hues in 
the prism of life. 

Racine’s disposition was strangely susceptible, 
and easily acted on by external impressions. His 
thoughts and purposes were constantly liable to al- 
teration by the influence of the various circles with 
whom he mingled. The greatest proof of this was 
afforded by his singular desite to forsake society, 
with all its dazzling and generously-proffered allure- 
ments, for the permanent seclusion of a monastic 
destiny. The religious intercourse, in which he 
was plunged for awhile, gave rise to this sudden 
inclination, and in his zeal he looked on his former 
pursuits as idle and reprehensible, and endeavored 
with fanatical fervor to banish every throb of ima- 
ginative impulse, to stay the rapid tide of inspira- 
tion, and finally, to shroud with the cowl, the brow 
where the laurel was already twining. Potent in- 
deed must have been the faculty of self-sacrifice, 
that could have rendered such a determination for 
an instant endurable to a heart which had beat 
quickly at the sound of popular approbation, and 
grown proud with the speedy gratification of a wri- 
ter’s noblest aspirations. For him there could have 
been no contentment in an existence of strict retire- 
ment; the settled religious conviction of its utility, 
the confirmed distaste for active enjoyments, or the 
enduring presence of some severe disappointment, 
motives which often prompt the votaries of pious 
retreat, were all wanting in hisexperience. Truly 
they must have been singular, the poet’s dreams of 
a lonely cell and its quiet meditations, of a sojourn 
afar from the voice of mortal vanities, of days in- 
terrupted in their monotony only by prayer, and of 
nights, silent and solitary ; when around him, were 
the stirring realities of the brightest age of France, 
the glittering pageantry of Europe’s most brilliant 
court, days of bewildering variety, nights all too 
brief, for his exciting triumphs. The tempting 
stillness of Chartreuse would have strikingly con- 
trasted with the tumult of his accustomed occupa- 








tions; the calm, unbroken routine of sacred duties, 
would scarcely have satisfied a temperament of ar- 
dent poetic enthusiasm, and a fancy filled with the 
gorgeous deceptions and impassioned romances of 
a theatrical employment. Not for him, with his 
exacting nature, his yearning expectations, were 
the mysterious noiselessness of the desert, the un- 
witnessed penance of the monastery; his lot was 
cast in the busy toil of the moving world, amid the 
ceaseless hum of many voices, and in the presence 
of ambition’s radiant hopes. The transient, though 
sincere desire for an ecclesiastical profession was 
at length dissipated by the influence of gayer anti- 
cipations, and Racine sought in domestic life, the 
happiness he never could have found in that loneli- 
ness which for aspiring minds like his, mocks with 
the promise of peace, but giveth none. 

One of the most beautiful of Racine’s brief pro- 
ductions, is his éloge of Corneille, composed soon 
after that Dramatist’s death. His thorough ap- 
preciation of the poet’s endowments, heightened 
his eloquence, which was made more impressive by 
the blending of warm personal admiration and af- 
fection for one, who though long his rival, had 
never ceased to be his friend. Racine attached 
less value to the honors awarded him, than is usu- 
ally felt by those who mingle industrious exertion 
with the impulses of genius; but his religious con- 
victions were opposed to public distinctions, and 
tended to restrain that pining for celebrity, fre- 
quently so difficult to control. Never, even in his 
most gratifying and rapturous moments, did the 
author act in opposition to the dictates of his con- 
science, nor forfeit his self-approval, to obtain popu- 
lar applause. His piety was a sentiment, a faith 
of the feelings, rather than a reflection of the in- 
tellect. ‘“ La raisun,” remarks Boileau of his as- 
sociate, “la raison conduit ordinairement les autres 
a la foi; c’est la foi qui a conduit Racine a la 
raison.” 

Racine’s Essays in historical composition, were 
favorably regarded by his contemporaries, and 
considered sufficiently graphic and correct to enti- 
tle him to rank among the ablest French historians, 
and the Abbe D’Olivet, a critic not easily satisfied; 
deemed them calculated to win for their writer the 
same enviable position on the list of prose authors, 
which he had gained among Dramatists. Racine’s 
own judgment of these compositions, appears to 
have been less flattering, and he evidently preferred 
to exercise his powers in astyle more imaginative. 
He soon grew weary of tracking the perplexing 
mazes of human motive along the by-ways of po- 
litical intrigue, and he loved better to ramble with 
the silent companionship of his pleasant fancies, 
amid the sweet haunts of the flowery land of song. 

The tragedy of La Thebaide, for which the com- 
poser solicits the reader’s leniency, and pleads his 
youth when it was written, though certainly not 
lacking censurable points, abounds in melancholy 
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beauty, and is remarkable as the production of a|instance of that perfect comprehension and sympa- 
mind far from having attained the maturity of its|thy, we all dream of in our youth, but none of us 
perceptions. The sorrowful tone of the subject) find in our experience. We look on others through 
harmonized well with a fancy, fraught with poetic | the deceiving medium of our own different tastes and 
sadness, and delighting to throw its own rich co-| personal prejudices and these, sometimes uncon- 


loring, on scenes so full of passionate resistance, of | sciously veil our judgment. 


eloquent utterance, and the proud heart’s worst de- 
spair. He avoids in this drama, Corneille’s usual 
defect, for love is only vaguely and incidentally de- 
picted, and there is no sentimental weakness to mar 
the mysterious horror of one of the deepest trage- 
dies recorded in history. This frightful picture of 
fraternal hatred, was a singular selection for one 
afterwards named ‘ Le Peintre de l’amour,’ to make 
the foundation of his early effort ; and the play is 
doubly interesting to the critic, as it displays the 
current of the writer’s youthful genius, and shadows | 
forth that promise of greater excellence, which 
the Poet’s subsequent labors, so nobly and faithfully 
redeemed. Perrault in his lives of illustrious men, 
compared Racine’s drama of Andromaque, com- 
posed at a later period, to the most highly finished 
works of his predecessor, and declared it fully 
equal to Lecid. Its first reception, however, was 
far from favorable, and the author on its publication, 
was obliged to contend with that ridicule, which is 
the most unendurable of criticisms. A parody in 
the form of a comedy was composed and performed, 
which rendered completely ludicrous, many of the 
Dramatist’s finest sentiments and imaginings, and 
it was long before the various original beauties of 
the piece were properly appreciated, and the author 
awarded the approbation he justly merited. Ra- 
cine appears to have borne with philosophic equa- 
nimity, the ordeal inflicted by popular caprice, and 
it was probably beneficial in its results; for, he af- 
terwards wrote more guardedly, and in some res- 
pects, more correctly. | 
Racine’s domestic life was tranquil, but could 
scarcely have been happy, for his wife was wholly 
destitute of sympathy with his favorite occupations, 
and felt so little interest in his success that she was 
often ignorant even of the titles of tragedies, which 
were winning loudest approval, and crowning their 
composer with fame’s unwithering garland. What 
a sad detail of private sorrow, does that single cir- 
cumstance hold forth, and how frequently and pain- 
fully must the dreamer have turned disappointed 
from a soul, thus at variance with his own, and 
yearned, mournfully and vainly, for that better love, 
the fair visions of his spirit had painted! It were 
a pleasant thing, could we separate the double ex- 
istence of those who have carried the cross of in- 
tellect and won the martyrdom of celebrity, could 
we take from their worldly pilgrimage, the shadow- 
ing memory of its ordinary trials, and view their 
mental endowments apart from the darkening clouds 
of humanity. ‘The moral attributes and mental pe- 
culiarities of a single character, were the study of 





years; for, we believe there never yet has been an 





Who has not known the pain of being miscon- 


strued ! who has not felt the heart shrink dejected 
within itself, before the dread of misinterpretation, 
or depart chilled and saddened, from those who 
may love, but cannot sympathise ? 
whose daily existence has not been fraught with 
these griefs, and such miscomprehension is espe- 
cially the portion of minds above the common level, 
whose conceptions and anticipations are not of the 
earth, earthly. 
verest trials which the poet’s genius was heir to, 
this conviction of indifference where he should have 
obtained fondest congeniality ; this depressing, ir- 
remediable isolation of spirit. 
cendant intellect must often endure in silence, for 


There are few 


It must have been one of the se- 


The man of trans- 


his regrets are sometimes too visionary to be un- 


derstood even by watchful friendship. Only love, 
the pure and perfect love whose angel-light shines 
but once on the human heart, can penetrate these 
mysteries of our being, and when that blessing is 


denied his life, the poet has one hope the more, 
added to his dreams of heaven. 


Jane Tayitoe Lomax. 
Washington City. 





TO MY MOTHER. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


‘“* Mother ! dear Mother! the feelings nurst, 

As I hung at thy bosom, clung round thee first : 

’ Twas the earliest link in love’s warm chain, 

’ Tis the only one that will long remain ; 

And, as year by year, and day by day, 

Some friend still trusted, drops away, 

Mother ! dear Mother! Oh! dost thou see 

How the shortened chain brings me nearer thee !” 


MoTHER! they say to me, that thou 
Beginnest to grow old; 

That time, in furrows on thy brow 
Hath placed his impress cold :— 

’ Tis so!—yet still dost thou appear 
As young and fair to me, 

As when an infant, Mother dear, 
I played upon thy knee ! 


They tell me, Mother! that thy cheek 

Hath lost its ruddy glow, 
4 Of which so oft I’ve heard those speak 

Who knew thee long ago: 

It may be so !—yet will I press 
That cheek with love as strong, 

As when in childhood’s fond embrace, 
Upon thy neck I hung. 


They tell me many a charm, once fair, 
Beginneth to decay,— 

That thy once glossy, raven hair, 
ls turning fast to gray ; 
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Yet I each hoary tress revere— 
Each charm by thee possess’d, 

Doth still to me as fair appear, 
As first my sight it bless’d! 

And yet I know, ’tis even so, 
For Time is hurrying on ; 

And those who live to bless us now, 
Alas ! will soon be gone : 

And, Mother dear, it grieves my soul 
To think that, day by day, 

Thour’t reaching nearer to thy goal, 
And soon must pass away ! 


Mother! in sooth it filleth me 
With sorrow, sharp and keen, 
When I look back and think, to thee 
How wayward IJ have been. 
Oh! could I but live o’er again 
My life from infancy, 
I think, how much of care and pain, 
Mother ! l’d spare to thee ! 


Ah! vain the wish!—for Time, once gone, 
Can never more return ; 

And, as it still is hurrying on, 
Still onward are we borne ; 

And deeds once done, are done for aye, 
Whate’er they may betoken ; 

And we may utter words to-day, 
Can never be unspoken ! 


But, Mother! though I cannot now 
Call back the years are past,— 
Remove the shadows from thy brow, 

That Time hath on it cast ;— 

Yet may it be my sweetest care 
Each care of thine t’ assuage ; 

And soothe thine every future year 
Of earthly pilgrimage ! 





JEWISH ANECDOTES. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 


[The following anecdotes are translated from an interest- 
ing work published this year at Paris, entitled Les Mati- 
tineés du Samedi (The Saturday Mornings,) written by G. 
Ben Levi, for the use of the lsraelitish youth of France. ] 


ABRAHAM AND THE IDOLS. 


At the period, when the first of our holy patri- 
archs lived, worship was offered to the images of 
men, of animals, of plants, and fantastical beings, 
carved of wood, sculptured of stone, or cast in me- 
tal, to which divine power was ascribed by igno- 
rance and superstition. 

Terah, the father of Abraham, was himself a ma- 
ker of Idols, and nevertheless adored them, which 
was repugnant to the good sense of his son. One 
day, when Abraham was at home alone, an old 
man presented himself in the idol-warehouse of 
Terah, to buy one of them. ‘“ How oldare you ?”’ 
asked Abraham, of the old man. “ Eighty years.” 
“How! what! you, who are so old, do you wish to 
worship an image that my father’s workmen made 
yesterday *” The old man understood him, and 


retired ashamed. 








A young woman succeeded him. She came to 
bring a dish of victuals as an offering to the idols 
of Terah. “They do not eat alone, (said Abra- 
ham to her,) try to make them take this food from 
your hands,” and the young woman, having made 
the attempt without success, went away undeceived. 

Then Abraham broke all his father’s idols, ex- 
cept one only, the largest, in whose hand he placed 
a hammer. When Terah, on returning, saw this 
havock, he flew into a violent rage ; but his son said 
to him, “It is the large idol that has done this; a 
good woman having come to bring your divinities 
something to eat, they fell greedily upon this offer- 
ing, without asking leave of the largest, and oldest 
of them. He was angry and has avenged himself 
by treating them in this manner.” 

“You wish to deceive your father,” replied 'Te- 
rah, full of wrath, “do you not know that these 
images can neither, speak nor eat, nor move in the 
least ?” 

“If tt be so,” cried Abraham, “ why do you con- 
sider them as gods, and why do you compel me to 
worship them ?” 


DAVID IN THE WILDERNESS. 
A LEGEND. 


When King David was flying across the desert 
of Ziph, pursued by Saul, he grew impatient at 
the quantity of spiders’ webs which he had to 
break, and one day, when he was pricked by a 
worm, he cried out in his passion, “ Great God! 
why hast thou created flies and spiders which are 
of no use, and only serve to hurt men?” “I will 
make you understand,” answered a prophetic voice. 

Some time afterwards, he descended Mount 
Achild, and ventured, by night, into the camp of 
Saul, to deprive him, whilst asleep, of his arms and 
his cap. After having succeeded in this project, 
he was about to retire, when his foot became en- 
tangled in the legs of the faithful Abner, who slept 
beside Saul. Great was the embarrassment of 
David, how he should disengage his foot from the 
hold of Abner, without awakening this valiant ser- 
vant, and to find himself surprised thus alone in the 
camp of the enemy! David’s anxiety was at its 
height, when a fly bit Abner on the leg, and the 
pain which the warrior felt, made him make a 
movement of which David availed himself, to with- 
draw his foot; he then fled quickly, thanking God 
for having created flies. 

Saul, however, pursued him into the desert, and 
to escape him, David had slipped into a cavern, 
when God sent a spider which wove its webb across 
the narrow entrance of this rock. Saul and Abner 
were quickly in the footsteps of the fugitive, and 
Abner having said ‘‘ He is doubtless concealed in 
the hollow of this rock ; let us go seek him there.” 

“Tt is useless,” answered Saul, “do you not 
see that the entrance of this cavern is covered 
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with a spider's web, and that no one could have en- 
tered without breaking this delicate tissue ?” 

“ You are right,” answered Abner, and they reti- 
red to continue their search in another part of the 
desert. 

Then David cast himself on the ground, and 
cried “Lord! pardon me for having doubted thy | 
wisdom ; henceforth, my feeble understanding shall | 
not cease to humble itself before the sublime har- 
monies of thy creations. Lord! the smallest of 
thy creatures is of use to man; the spiders and the 
flies themselves, have a part to perform in nature. 
Lord! what thou sayest is well ; what thou doest is 
just.” 





THE ALTAR. 


A Pagan came one day to seek the sage Natha- 
niel, and said to him, “ The God of Israel, who is 
thine, is a powerful God. I wish to worship him, 
and to offer him a sacrifice; but tell me, where 
should I raise him an altar” '—“ In thy heart,” an- 
swered the sage. 


THE DEPOSITORY. 

When the ordinance of the year 1311 appeared, 
by which King Philip, the Handsome, expelled 
from France, all the Jews, without exception, no 
time was allowed these unfortunate exiles for real- 
izing their possessions. One of them, a merchant 
of the quarter of the city, fearing to expose the 
gold and jewels of which he was possessed, to the 
dangers and accidents of a long voyage, went to 
seek one of his neighbofs—a citizen of Paris, a 
good Christian, living in the court of Notre Dame, 
and enjoying a great reputation for honesty. “I 
have a deposite to entrust to you,” said he to him, 
“ give me your word to restore it to me faithfully.” 
The merchant gave his word, and the Jew entrus- 
ted to him his gold and his jewels, and then depart- 
ed for the South, where the laws against the chil- 
dren of Israel were less severe. 

Four years afterwards, Louis having permitted 
the Israelites to reénter France, our Jew returned 
to Paris, and his first visit was to the court of No- 
tre Dame ; but what were his feelings, when he 
learnt that the merchant to whom he had entrusted 
his fortune, had been ruined by unfortunate specu- 
lations, and that he had fallen into the deepest dis- 
tress. The Jew, in despair, did not doubt that his 
fortune had been swallowed up in the shipwreck 
of the merchant ; however, he could not resist the 
desire to heap on him deserved reproaches : he 
discovered his address, and in a miserable garret, 
without furniture, he found his man shivering with 
cold, starving with hunger, and devoured with cha- 
grin, sitting on a chest, before a fireplace, without 
fire. At this sight, reproaches died away on the 
Jew’s lips; but the merchant had scarcely recog- 
nised him, before he rose, opened his chest, and 
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have entrusted to me.” ‘ How,” exclaimed the 
Jew, “in spite of your misery, have you kept it 
for me untouched ?” 

“This money was not mine,” answered the 
old merchant, calmly.” God be praised, you 
have come back! I have been so unhappy, 
that thoughts of suicide have beset me a hun- 
dred times, but I have been preserved by the 
idea that I have given you my word, and I was 
afraid that I could find no person who would be 
willing to take charge of this deposite, under the 
obligation of keeping my promise.” ‘ You have 
done well not to kill yourself,” answered the de- 
lighted Jew, “ for your troubles are ended, the half 
of my fortune belongs to you.” From that day, 
the Jew and the Christian lived together as brothers. 


A MERCHANT'S BANQUET. 
A Jew of Anvers, giving a dinner one day to 
Charles the Fifth, had, served up for him at the de- 
sert, pies cooked upon a bond for two millions, 
which the Emperor had given him for that sum 
which he owed him; and as the Company were in 
extacies at so rich a hospitality, Daniels said that 
he did not pay too dearly at the price of two mil- 
lions for the honor which the Emperor had done 
him, a simple merchant, in dining with him. “ You 
esteem yourself too little,” interrupted Charles the 
Fifth; “ for, whilst the nobility ruin me, the men of 
learning instruct me, and the merchants enrich me.” 


9 





THE FAIR MAID OF FLANDERS. 


BY ROBERT L. WADE. 


‘Oh who can measure woman’s love, 
Or probe its depth and length? 
With all the meekness of a dove, 
It hath a lion’s strength.” 


> Twas a night of festivity in Flanders. The an- 
cestral old country seat of the puissant and far- 
famed Count Baldwin, ruler of the province, was 
illumed with thousands of brilliant lights and ta- 
pers, displayed at every loop, and window, and 
outlet of the time-worn pile. The strains of rich, 
joyous music, that filled the air with melody most 
sweet, told in language too impressive to be mis- 
taken, that naught but gayety for the moment 
reigned within. Over turret, battlement and tow- 
er, bright banners, and gay festoons, waved their 
sjken folds to the light evening breeze; within the 
spacious halls, resounded the rapturous strains of 
soul-inspiring music—the light, gav laughter of mer- 
ry-hearted damsels, the measured tread of the dan- 
cers’ steps, the lay of the welcomed troubadour blend- 
ing the sweet inflections of his voice with the harmo- 
ny of his instrument, the shouts of health and was- 
sail, the carousal of the banquet, and the busy 





said to him, “ Hold, here is the deposite which you 
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hum of human voices, mingling their many tones, 
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and sending heavenward, a strange and confusing, | ing required for use, a smal] dirk in a curiously car- 
yet far from unpleasing, medley of sound and_| ved and ornamented sheath. Close unto his com- 
noise, din and riot. panion, adamsel—aye, and young and lovely too— 

Without, ’twas a scene of splendor and sereni-| He had stationed himself, with one hand closely 
ty. Down upon one of the richest garden spots of | clasping hers, and pouring into her ear, ifimpassion’d 
nature that earth can boast of, poured the soft light | gestures, and an earnest eloquent expression of his 
of the bright moon in the full flood of glory and| countenance, may be construed into such a mean- 
magnificence ; and as the trees and shrubbery wa-| ing, a tale of ardent, uncontrolable, and enthusias- 
ved their young limbs and branches with the influ-| tical love, of deep and pure devotion, unwavering 
ence of the breeze, the luxuriant glades and spread- | and sincere. And, well, indeed, might he find 
ing lawns, were chequered with changing spots of; room in his warm and youthful heart, to enshrine 
light and shade, most beautiful to look upon. And | the image of that sweet being, for never, since the 
there were those there, who deemed that nature; day, when for a misdemeanor—to call it by no 
was gifted with attractions quite equal to those , harsher name—mother Eve was expelled from ce- 
displayed within; for, as the hours moved on, and | lestial Eden, had there dawned upon the earth a 
higher, yet higher, rode the sovereign of the night, | brighter creature, or one better modelled by na- 
one by one, and in couples, aye, and even in par-|ture’s hands, to turn the hearts of all the world, 
ties of three and four, had members of that vast | and set them quarrelling for love of her rich beau- 
company there assembled, stolen from the hot dis-|ty. T’wenty summers had not flushed upon her 
sipation and excitement of the ball-room, to the | rosy cheeks; but, although thus young, the fame of 
battlements and tower-walls; until there had now | her unmatched and peerless presence, had resound- 


collected upon the outworks and platforms of the | 
castle, at least a third of those who had there met 
for the occasion, to receive entertainment, and en- 
joy the hospitality of the mighty Lord of Flanders. 

But there was one couple upon the platform 
leading to the tower-gate, that kept aloof, and 
seemed to have no communion with the rest.— 
When the chivalric and courteous Count Baldwin | 
had been informed that a portion of his company | 
had left the dance, to enjoy the coolness of the | 
night in the open, unpolluted air, with that kind- 
ness and urbanity which he ever evinced for the 
comfort and gratification of his guests, he had or- 
dered a display of fire-balloons, and the attendance | 
of a band of music upon the lawn, to the right of 
the eastern wing of the house; and now, when 
those for whose pleasure these matters had been 
arranged, had flocked toward that side from whence 
they could most readily witnéss the performance, 
and listen to the music, this solitary couple moved 
not from the spot which they had, from the first, 
occupied, but remained gazing in silence over the 
massy parapet, toward the far-off precipitous 
heights of the rocky Jura, which were visible from 
where they stood, marking the boundary of fair 
France. 

The elder of the two, was a young man, in the 
prime and flower of youth, a graceful, and appa- 
rently gentle chevalier, of stately mein, and plea- 
sing countenance, and arrayed in rich robes of fur 
and cloth, adorned with jewels. He wore a smail 
velvet cap, from which rose a single long heron’s | 
feather ; a baldrick of satin, worked with golden 
flowers, crossed his silken tunic from his shoulder 
to his side, where hung a long, narrow, Italian blade, 
in a golden scabbard, with its hilt of mother-of-pearl, 
garnished with many costly jewels, and in the gir- 
dle that circled his waist, was thrust, more for or- 
nament, than any fears of the necessity of its be- 











ed through all the courts of christendom, and kings 
had not disdained to enter the field in competition 
for her hand and heart. But as yet, that stubborn 
thing, the latter, had not felt the influence of love. 
All went as they had come, unsuccessful in their 
suits, and even he who was now suffered to whisper 
unchecked of his fond hopes of winning, where 
many had failed, was listened to with apathy and 
coldness, and more out of respect and friendship 
for the speaker, than for any sympathy that might 
be lurking in her bosom with the burden of his 
words. Thus tarried they upon that spot, while 
time flew by with wonderful rapidity, until the 
moon had attained that height in the heavens, which 
betokened midnight ; yet, neither had manifested 
any disposition to retire, until, in reply to a pas- 
sionate exclamation, and a torrent of burning pro- 
testations, which burst from the lips of the youth- 
ful suiter, for the hundreth time within the hour, 
the maiden answered irrevocably, but with such 
winning grace and loveliness, that it but caused 
him to love her yet more madly than before : 

“ Urge me no more, | pray you. I grieve much, 
and have often heretofore, that you and I, my brave 
cousin, can never be to each other, more than we 
are now. Ask me not why. I cannot tell you. 
Desist, therefore, I beseech you, in thus pressing 
me on, for it will but serve to raise greater obsta- 
cles. My respect, esteem, friendship, nay, more, 
my love, is yours ; but your wife, I can never be. 
Seek out some one more worthy to be your bride, 
and in her caresses, forget one who is not worthy 
of your passing thoughts. Come, let us in—the 


‘night grows chilly, and see, the platform is desert- 


ed, and we are left alone. Perchance we may be 
missed, and scandal will then be in circulation. 
Come.” 

She extended her hand toward the statue-like 
youth, who, immediately accepting it, pressed it 
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first to his inact awe sien to his silted art as he 
did, a tear trickeled from his glistening eyes, and 
fell upon it. Hastily brushing away the signs of 
his weakness, he then led her gently down the 
steps, and shortly after re-appeared in the ba!!- 
room, divested of every trace of his late emotion, 
and apparently the gayest of the gay. Loud and 
riotous were the bacchanalian chorusses that shook 
the fretted ceiling of the banqueting room, for the 
Lord of the mansion, and of the province, was 
there, with the flower of his court, doing the ho- 
nors and courtesies of hospitality to the envoy 
then newly arrived from England’s shore. The 
board was spread in the centre of the apartment, 
capable of entertaining at least a score of knights 
and retainers upon each side, but those that were 
now engaged in the carousal, were limited to two 
or three and thirty, picked from the noblest fami- 
lies of the land. Upon a raised platform or dais, 
at the upper end of the hall, was seated Baldwin 
the Fifth, surnamed the gentle Earl of Flanders, 
a man who had attained the middle age of life, 
possessed of a singularly mild, benign and amia- 
ble disposition, united to a pleasing countenance, 
and graceful form, now arrayed in garments of 
costliest velvet, silk and satin, adorned with nime- 
ver and down, and lace from the looms of his own 
country, the richest in the world, and sparkling 
with golden ornaments and jewels, scattered in 
rich profusion about his person. On his right hand 
was seated the ambassador of England’s Edward 
the Confessor, the far famed and oft sung Brihtric 
Snaw, (the son of Algar, the Lord of Gloucester,) 
who, contemporary chroniclers inform us, was the 
handsomest and most courteous gentleman of his 
time, a perfect model of grace and manly beauty, 
of kind and gentle bearing. Besides those who 
were quaffing the sparkling liquids at the board, 
ever and anon breaking forth into roars of boiste- 
rous merriment, the hall was filled with men-at- 
arms, seneschals, pages, cupbearers, and last, 
though far from being held in the lowest estimation, 
a gentle troubadour from the sunny South, who 
chaunted the loves of noble lords and ladies, in a 
manner that elicited the heartiest commendations | 
from those who chanced to catch his magic strains, | 
and drew down from them thunders of applause, | 
and the more substantial remuneration of showers 
of golden coin. Lights also gleamed in every | 
nich and corner of the room, and the air, agitated | 
by the full, deep tones of the many human voices, 
rustled the various flags, and banners, and silken | 
trophies, festooned upon the walls, and from the | 
ceiling, shaking from them clouds of choaking dust, 
that probably had there accumulated undisturbed, 
for years. 

“Weal and wassail to the Saxon King, Edward | 
of England,” suddenly exclaimed the Count of, 
Flanders, daring the temporary lull of the confu- 
sion, springing to his feet, and waving aloft a massy 
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aout ot oft virgin oy filled to the brim with the 
juice of the fruits of the vines of France. 

“Weal and wassail to the Saxon King !” repeat- 
ed, with vociferous shouts, every knight and noble 
at the table. And up rose their cups and goblets, 
as their holders started to their feet to drink the 
health of the Island monarch, amidst the lengthen- 
ed and reiterated applause of the assembled soldiery 
and retainers. ‘“‘ Thanks, thanks kind and many, 
for your courtesy and friendly feeling, most noble 
lords,” replied the youthful envoy, with becoming 
grace and modesty, as soon as he could make the 
rich tones of his voice audible. ‘“ Doubt not, but 
that for this kindly reception ef his representative, 
my honored master will feel deeply grateful to the 
mighty lords of Flanders. Permit me, ere I re- 
sume my seat, to pledge you, in this bright wine, 
the health of one infinitely dear to you—to me— 
to all who know him ; the brave, the virtuous, chi- 
valric and beloved upholder of your country’s rights 
and dignities. Weal, then, and wassail,—and shake 
the walls and roofs, the towers, battlements, and 
turrets to their centre—aye, shake the building to 
its very deepest foundation,—to the long life and 
health, glory, honor and prosperity, of one of 
the first and mightiest of the rulers of the earth— 
the good and gentle Baldwin, Earl of Flanders.” 
And indeed, the shouts and cries, and exclama- 
tions that followed his brief speech, did shake the 
palace to its centre, and joining in the roar, the 
whole body of the assembled followers, swelled the 
tumult and confusion with the utmost power of 
their lungs, evineing how strong a hold the love of 
their noble ruler had upon their hearts. 

“ You will think, I trow,” whispered the Earl to 
Brihtric Snaw, as soon as this momentary confu- 
sion had, in a measure subsided, as the parties 
paused for breath, “ You will think that we are but 
a boorish set, and can decide far better about the 
qualities of the contents of our wine-cups, than 
upon matters of a loftier and more manly nature.” 

“ Nay, indeed, my Lord,” rejoined the other, with 
happy elocution, “twas not in relaxation of convi- 
vial hours, that those actions were wrought which 
ranked your people among the wisest and bravest 
of the earth. None may expect that the loosened 
bow will speed the quarrel.” 

Bowing in return for the compliment evidently 
intended to be conveyed in this reply, Count Bald- 
win rose from his seat, and proposed leaving the 
banquet to their companions, and adjourning to the 
‘dance. The fair young envoy, with a smile of ac- 
fuiescence, immediately adjusted his garments, 
which had become somewhat displaced in the re- 
velry of the hour, and followed his steps through 
the long halls and corridors, until they reached a 
large oaken door, quaintly carved upon the outside, 
into Seripture scenes, which the Count threw open, 
and motioning for his companion to enter, they 
found themselves in the midst of a crowd of lords 
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abd Indies, whirling ine in iain mazes , of the | cinating woman, and an caieailte companion with 
dance, to the time of rich and joyous music. whom to while away the passing hours. 

It was, indeed, a gay scene tolook upon. Ban-| Thus did matters progress with the two—she 
ners and ensigns were drooping from the walls and | loving with all the concentrated fierceness and 
ceiling ; wreaths and flowers, woodbine and eglan- | emotion of ardent love; he, unconscious that he 
tine circled the massive pillars that supported the | had excited any feelings but those which absence, 
gallery, wherein the musicians of the court were | now speedily approaching, could easily efface. Thus, 
rolling out their strains of melody ; beauty, bright,|as I have said, did matters progress, until the day 
young beauty, and manly grace, and all the charms | before the one assigned for his departure, when 
of kind and courteous intercourse, lent their aid to| Brihtric Snaw received a message that the Prin- 
render the passing moments festive and free from |cess would be pleased to see him. The summons 
sorrow. But among the many glistening eyes that | was immediately obeyed, and following the page, 
rested in admiration upon the faultless countenance | he was soon in the presence of the Lady Matilda. 
of the youthful Saxon, there was one pair gleam-| She was alone, in her apartment, and as the page 
ing forth from beneath the snowy brow of the love- | retired, after having ushered in the envoy, she rose 
liest maiden in the hall, which told of ardent, in-| from her couch, upon which she had been reclin- 
stantaneous affection, of love not to be rebuked nor | ing, and offered her hand to him. Raising it to 
stifled with impunity. Yes, the fair daughter of|his lips with accustomed gallantry, he pressed 
the ruler of the realm, the beautiful Matilda, she thereon a tender kiss, when he was startled by a 
whom we have seen upon the battlements of her | warm tear-drop, that fell upon his uncovered neck. 
father’s towers, listening with cold and chilling} Looking up, he found with much surprise, that the 
apathy, to the fierce and impassioned words that| pearly liquid was welling up to the eyes of the love- 
burned upon the lips of her youthful suitor, who! ly maiden, and that her cheeks were wet with its 
little dreamed then, of the future life that destiny | overflow. 
had marked out for him, had at last been made to} “In the name of the holy Virgin, I exhort thee, 
feel that tumult in her own heart, which she had | lady, to tell me what secret grief has moved you 
caused in those of others. By her side still tar-| thus?” 
ried the hopeless lover, and he marked, that sud-| For an instant, she gazed into his eyes, as if she 
denly, instead of the passionless, yet triendly words | would have read, with the aid of only her own pas- 
that she bestowed upon him, no answers were re-| sion, the thoughts that were flitting through his 
turned to his reiterated questions. Silent she sat, | mind, and then, as her entire frame was agitated 
gazing fixedly at some object in the room, and fol-| with some inward convulsive effort, she threw her- 
lowing with his eyes, the direction of her glance,|self upon his bosom, encircled his neck with her 
they encountered the smiling face of Brihtric | soft arms, and ina low voice, broken with sobs and 
Snaw. His heart instantly recoiled, for, with that | sighs, exclaimed— 
single look, he comprehended all, and was convin-| “ Cast me not off, I beseech you. J am mad— 
ced that all his efforts were worse than useless.|mad. My brain is turned, and I care not what I 
With a deep drawn sigh, he turned away, unnoti-|do. You leave me to-morrow, and despair has 
ced by the idol of his affections, and sought, by| driven me to this. Hear me—Oh! hear me—cast 
plunging deeply into the pleasures of the hour, to| me not off. Let me lay my aching head upon this 
drive from his mind the remembrance of the thorn| place—keep me to your bosom—Oh! would that 
that rankled there. Vain hope! you might forever,—for I love you, dearly, madly, 

, ? ? . ° * rashly, body and soul forever !” 

One, two, three weeks—a month, passed away,| Astonishment—utter, petrifying astonishment, 
while the young envoy was detained at the court | for a time, held the young man dumb at these 
of Flanders, and most assiduously did the fair Ma-| words. He knew not what to say—how to answer 
tilda endeavor to attach him to herself, during the | this sudden and unexpected declaration. 
hours that he could spare from the business of his| ‘Consider, dear lady,”—he at length found 
mission, and draw him into an acknowledgment | tongue to say—but ere he could get any further, she 
that the passion which she but too keenly felt with-| interrupted him with, 
in her own bosom, was reciprocated by him. But| ‘ Nota word—urge no obstacles. I will not, can- 
without avail! Most true, he seemed to linger| not listento them. Ihave not come to this rashly, 
around her as much as possible, to anticipate all| nor without consideration. I have thought, medita- 
her wishes, serve her with the most devoted fidel-| ted, pondered and dreamed upon it for weeks, and 
ity, and become, in fact, her only companion. But/ now, that you know all, my heart is relieved, and 
no fire of love kindled in his heart, or shot its flick- | nothing will swerve me from my fixed, unaltera- 
ering flame through his sparkling eyes; no lisp of|ble determination. Yours I am, and yours only ; 
fond or tender affection, had he suffered to escape|and with you will I go. I am prepared for sudden 
his lips, and neither word nor action evinced that| action—for immediate, instantaneous flight. With 
he regarded her any more than asa lovely and fas- ‘ you, I am happy—mistress or wife, I care not, so 
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that I but possess your love, and gladly will I fol- 
low you to the ends of the earth, happy to be the 
object of your affections, and wishing for naught 
else.” 

“It may not—cannot be, lady,” answered Brih- 
tric Snaw, in an anxious tone. “ Reflect awhile, 
and this folly” 

“ Ha! folly, said you ?” said the maiden, loosing 
her arms from the tight hold which they had main- 
tained around his neck, and drawing back a few 
feet, “ folly, is it ?” 

“Even so,” answered Brihtric Snaw, perceiving 
that the circumstance required firmness and deci- 
sion. ‘ But a few weeks from now, when I shall 
be in mine own country, you will rail against this 
weak outburst of yours, and find another, whom 
you will love better.” 

** Never !” she answered. 

“Then, but one thing more remains for me to 
say,” continued he, slowly, and perhaps sadly, 
‘lady, my affections I can never give to you, for 
they are * 

‘“‘ Another’s ?” she interrupted with startling em- 
phasis. 

‘ Another’s. In mine own land, there dwells a 
maiden, unto whom my heart is plighted, and not 
crowns and kingdoms will tempt me to break that 
pledge.” 








LINES. 


To the Mother of Lucretia and Margaret Davidson. 
Oh ! lady ! greatly favored ! greatly tried ! 

Was ever glory, ever grief like thine, 

Since hers, the mother of the man divine, 

The perfect one—the crowned—the crucified ? 
Wonder and joy, high hopes and chastened pride 

Thrilled thee ; intently watching, hour by hour, 

The fast unfolding of each human flower, 

In hues of more than earthly brilliance dyed— 
And then—the blight—the fading—the first fear— 

The sickening hope—the doom—the end of all ; 
Heart withering. if indeed all ended here,— 

But from the dust, the coffin, and the pall, 
Mother bereaved ! thy tearful eyes upraise— 
Mother of angels! join their songs of praise.— 

CAROLINE SouTHEY. 
Greta Hall, Keswick, Cumberland, April 10th, 1842. 





LONGINGS FOR THE WEST. 


By L. P. Davidson, (Brother of Margaret and Lucretia,) 
late Lieut. of Dragoons—U. S. A., during his last illness. 
The pen of this promislng young soldier, has often enter- 
tained and instructed the readers of the Messenger. We 
have now the melancholy satisfaction of giving to them the 
last sad notes of the interesting youth—Ed. S. Lit. Miss. 


Oh ! that the Poet’s mystic power were mine, 
Harmonious words in thrilling verse to join ; 
What sweeter music than to strike the chords, 
To paint the beauties of the West in words, 
And sing in praise, that sweetest spot of Earth, 
Home of the wild and free ; dear Leavenworth! 





“Then, may God curse you both. You shall 
one day find cause to think of this moment,” said 
she, with imprecating look and gesture, sweeping 
from the room, leaving him to meditate and sorrow 


over the occurrences of the hour. 


* * * * 


Years, long years passed away. The young 
and beautiful Matilda had become the bride of the 
suitor whom she had scorned on the evening of her 
first meeting with Brihtric Snaw, and that suitor 


had swelled the roar of arms around the land of 


Britain, and now wore the Saxon crown, under the 
name and title of William the Conqueror. Yet, 
the lapse of time had not cooled in the least, the 
resentment that rankled in the heart of the lovely 
Queen, against the object of her first affections. 
Long did she meditate upon certain and sweet re- 
venge, and when her lord and husband had brought 
his countrymen to the yoke of bondage, and the 


opportunity presented itself, even before she had | 


set her foot upon the green sward of her newly 
conquered kingdom, by her orders, her emissaries 
had seized upon the person of her formerly belo- 
ved Saxon, and having stripped him of every thing 
that he possessed, wife, children, friends, property 
and all, threw him into a deep dungeon of a sub- 
terranean prison, there to linger out the remainder 
of his days in misery and torment.* 


* By consulting “‘ Thierry’s Norman Conquest,” and that 
deeply interesting and well written work of Agnes Strick- 
land, the “ Queens of England,” the reader will find that 
this imperfect and hasty sketch, possesses the merit of trath. 


Be still, my heart! let mem’ry’s task divine, 
Bring back past joys, to glad this soul of mine ; 
And spread the kindly veil o’er doubt and pain. 
I would not call back grief’s, but pleasure’s form again ; 
How oft I’ve sat in melancholy mood, 

Where mad Missouri rolls his reckless flood, 

To watch the mighty stream with wondering eye, 

Born of a mountain spring, to swell the sea, 

And to man’s life compare the aspiring wave, 

“Is born, is great,” then thunders to the grave. 

| [turn my eyes, the sun’s departing beam 

Gilds yonder hill with more than earthly gleam ; 

It glows like Sinai’s Mount, then fades to gloom. 
Ambition’s soaring child, it typifies thy doom— 

Oft when the morn smiled bright o’er frosty ground, 

And startling horn had waked the slumb’ring hound, 

Iv’e sprung to horse, and with the shouting train, 

Chased fox and wolf o’er hill, and dale, and plain, 

’ Till tired with sport, I’ve checked my headlong steed, 

| Where some bright stream winds through the flow’ry mead, 
| And thrown me down, where sunbeams never come, 

| To rest, to sleep, perchance to dream of home, 

Or watch my horse with eager ear and eye, 

Start at the hound’s deep bay, and hunter’s distant cry. 
Days, weeks and months, I’ve coursed the prairie’s plain, 
Garden of God! the red man’s rich domain— 

Oft chilled by cold, or scorched by Southern sun, 

| From morn "till night, ’till many a march was done, 

Then laid me down in some wild Indian’s camp, 

The earth my resting-place, cold, drear and damp, 

To watch the stars—to mark the sullen owl, 

To catch the cadence of the wolf’s sad howl, 

Or list the tales of scout and fairy War, 

Of sculking Pawnee bands, or murderous Delaware— 
Oh! could I catch that martial strain again, 

The band’s wild music, thrilling thro’ each vein, 
While deep-mouthed trumpets rich alarums pour ; 
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’ Twere worth a life, to hear those sounds once more. 
Oh ! could I see one moment, scan again, 

The bright parade, the soldier’s glittering train, 
Watch every movement, mark with raptured eye, 
Each marshalled squadron, as its ranks pass by, 

And if, at speed, the mimic field they scour, 

To gain the rushing ranks, and shout the charge once more ! 
Spirit of mem’ry ! gentler pictures bring. 

And teach my muse, of social joys to sing, 

Of winter evenings, long from close of day, 

With comrade passed in converse, grave and gay, 

While tales of daring, wear the lengthened night, 

Of border warfare, or of Indian fight, 

Teach me to sing the glad, and social dance, 

Where waltzers whirl, and bright eyes witching glance, 
While friends in cities mourn our hapless lot, 

As banished exiles here, sad, desolate, forgot. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 


PART XI. 

The Turkish General, supposing, after the re- 
duction of St. Elmo, that the Order would propose 
some terms of capitulation, sent an officer, and an 
old Spanish slave, with a flag of truce to the gates 
of St. Angelo, that La Valette might make known 
his stipulations for the surrender of his Convent. 
Although the Janizary was ordered to keep him- 
self without gun-shot range, or he would be fired 
upon, yet his companion was admitted within the 
fortress ; and, having been shown all its defences, 
was at last taken to the ditch of the “ counter- 
scarp,” and addressed by the Grand- Master, as fol- 
lows : 

“Go now, and tell the Basha, that this is 
the only spot we design to yield to him, and which 
we purposely reserve as a burying-place -for him, 
and his followers.” 

This answer gave Mustapha no hopes of ob- 
taining possession of the Island, by means of 
a negotiation, and he immediately ordered his 
engineers to open their trenches before St. An- 
gelo, the Borough, and fort St. Michael, now 
called the city of La Sangle. 

While, for fourteen days, the Turkish offi- 
cers were engaged in this work, their army 
was idle. Neither for this long period, was 
a shot fired from the Christian batteries, to 
interrupt them in their purpose. The only sound 
heard within the Convent, was the note of prepa- 
ration; and the only noise without, was that of 
their enemies in the erection of their works. 

Two Maltese commanders, Messena and Baroli, 
who were at Palermo, with their gallies, sought an 
audience of the Viceroy, and asked permission to 
leave for Malta, well knowing that La Valette was 
in want of their assistance, and daily expecting 
their arrival. Garzias, granting their request, or- 
dered one of his officers, named Cordona, to accom- 
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pany them on their voyage, and not to allow any 
one to land from his squadron, should he discover 
that St. Elmo had fallen. This Spanish Comman- 
der, after beating about ten days against a strong 
Southerly gale, succeeded in nearing the Island, 
and lowering a boat, sent two of his “ friends” on 
shore, to inquire into the state of the fortress, and 
bring back their report to him. ‘These “ gentle- 
men,” more anxious for the safety of the Convent, 
than scrupulous as to the truth of their statement, 
told Cordona that St. Elmo was still held by the 
Monks, and with his assistance, there could be no 
fears for its safety. And he, not doubting the 
truth of their report, carried his ships into the 
““bay of the black rock,” where, before morning, 
he had landed some six hundred men, with forty- 
seven English, Italian, German, and Spanish 
Knights to command them. When this reinforce- 
ment entered the city of La Sangle, La Valette is 
reported to have fallen on his knees, and uttered 
the following prayer: “‘I thank thee, O heavenly 
Father, which hearest my invocations, and forsa- 
kest not this, thy little flock, beset round with most 
ravening wolves. ‘These are the works of thine 
everlasting goodness, mercy, and providence.” 
These new troops, anxious to distinguish them- 
selves, were sent to guard the outposts, at their 
own request. And when, shortly after a despe- 
rate assault was made by the Turkish General, 
they met the first shock of battle, and behaved 
themselves most gallantly. 

On the first of July, at early dawn, a Mussulman 
officer was observed standing on the beach oppo- 
site to the furt of St. Michael, waving his cap, as 
if desirous that a boat should be sent to receive 
him. An Albanian, who was stationed among the 
rocks, observing his signals, hastened with a guard 
to arrest him. ‘The fugitive, to avoid his capture, 
and escape an ignominious death, took to the sea, 
as the only chance for saving his life. But, buoy- 
ed up, and retarded by his flowing robes, he re- 
mained for a long time exposed to the shot and ar- 
rows of his enemies, which were thickly falling 
around him. Escaping unhurt, he reached the 
middle of the harbor, where he would have pe- 
rished, had not a German Commander sent four 
Maltese swimmers, to aid him in his perilous situ- 
ation.* His narrow escape, which had been wit- 


* In all our travels in the Mediterranean, whether on the 
shores of Spain or France, ltaly, Greece or Turkey, we 
have never met with a people more fond of bathing, or fa- 
med for their aquatic feats, than the hardy: natives of this 
tufa rock. Often times, during the past summer, while li- 
ving in a country house at Pieta, have we seen the half- 
clad fishermen leave the shore, and wading out until they 
get beyond their depth, there remain for two orthree hours, 
diving to the bottom for shell-fish. All this time, their 
heads were uncovered, and exposed to the burning heat of 
anoon-day sun. So expert are the Maltese in this fishery, 
that they seldom fail of finding something, while groping 
among the rocks which will not repay them for the trouble 
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snl by the » adie, created a snes interest in | 
his favor. And, though insensible when drawn on 
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dediv ed from ae was of so much importance, 
that the Grand-Master settled a handsome pension 


the rocks, yet such attentions were paid him by |upon him, and gave him a command, which, by 
the Knights, and remedies applied, that he quickly | his conduct, he did not disgrace. 


recovered from his fright and fatigue, and address- | 


ed the Grand-Master as follows: He told La Va- 
lette that he was a Christian by birth, and of the 
noble Greek family of Lascaris—that having been 
taken a 
trass, when quite a child, and receiving many kind- 

nesses at their hands, he had entered their service, 
and while in it, risen to the highest distinction. 

But wishing to return to the faith of his fathers, 
and well persuaded that he had it in his power to 
be of great service to the Convent, from having | 
been one of Mustapha’s chief councillors, and ac- 
quainted with all his designs, he had deserted from 
him at the risk of his life, to enlist under the stan- 
dard of St. John, and to fight in a sacred cause, 


and against a common enemy. The information 
of their descent. Frequently do they come to the surface 
with a beautiful shell, which they can readily sell for a six- 
pence ; and, once we remember to have seen a sun-burnt 
boy bring up with him a silver coin worth eighty cents, as 
the fruit of his labor. When these fishermen are fatigued, 
they lay on their backs, and with a gentle motion of the 
hands, remain in this position, until they are sufficiently 
rested, to return to their labors again. Never do these men 
rest themselves in any other way, as they think it a dis- 
grace to leave the fishing-ground before their task is done. 
As soon as these poor fellows have found shell-fish enough 
to bring them a shilling, their daily work is finished, and 
their daily wants supplied. Fortunate it is for them, that 
with so small a sum, they can be so well content. 

While on this subject, we must not neglect to say a word 
of the naked boys, who go alongside of the steamers as 
they arrive, or depart, and casting an imploring look on the 
passengers, cry out the only English words they know, 
“heave, sir, heave.” No sooner is a sixpence thrown in 
the water, than they are out of their boat to find it. Some- 
times they get hold of their prize when it is only a little be- 
low the surface, but oftener it is otherwise, and then they 
go down for a depth of fifteen feet, to search for it among 
the weeds and stones at the bottom. Never have we 
known an instance where these little urchins have failed 
in finding a sixpence, did they but see the money when it 
struck the water, and went down knowing they were not 
deceived. For, often it is, that travellers send them to 
seek for the argents, which they have secretly replaced in 
their pockets. 

There is another class of Maltese divers, which we must 
mention, though fortunate it is, that their services are not 
often required. We refer to those who dive for the dead. 
Within the last twelve months, a party of officers were up- 
set in the great harbor, and one young man, the Adjutant 
of the 88th Regiment, was lost. Singular it is, that though 
this aecident oceurred in the day-time, and within fifty 
yards of the spot where an English line of battle-ship, with 
six hundred men on board was lying at anchor, still, we 
have never heard that any attempt was made by the cre 
of this ponderous hulk, to save him. After dragging in 
vain for the corse, it was brought up on the first trial, by 
one of these Maltese divers. But it was too late. 
remedies applied for its resuscitation, were useless ; and Lt. 


a prisoner by the Turks, at the siege of Pay- 


On the seventh of July, three gallies left Mes- 
sina for Malta, having on board thirty Knights, and 
‘one thousand men. It was not until their appear- 
lance off the great harbor, that the Admiral who 
commanded them, was made aware of the loss of 
St. Elmo, and given to understand, by a signal 
‘from the Borough, that it would be impossible for 
him to enter the port, guarded as it was, by so many 
‘Turkish vessels. The Admiral, greatly to his 
‘displeasure, was obliged to return to Sicily ; and 
the Monks, much to their sorrow, were compelled 
to witness his departure. 

While Mustapha was employed in erecting his 
batteries, and planting on them eighty pieces of 
cannon,* Hassan, King of Algiers, arrived, bring- 
ing with him, seven gallies, ten galliots, and twenty- 
two hundred men, to join the Otteman army. 
Hassan, though only five-and-twenty years old, 
was one of the most distinguished officers whom 
the Sultan could call in his service. And so much 
confidence did the Sublime Porte have in his judg- 
ment and courage, that Phiali was instructed (as 
we have stated in a previous chapter,) not to en- 
gage in any battle with the Knights, or plan any 
operations against them, unless it was in his pre- 
sence, and met with his cordial support. Landing 
with such power, Mustapha made him his chief 
adviser, and informing him of his plans, asked as 
a favor, that he would command the force which 
he had appointed for the attack on St. Michael. 
It was sufficient that the service was a dangerous 
one for Hassan to give his ready assent. And at 
noon-day on the fifteenth of July, and under a bur- 
ning sun, the young Algerine King left the Turk- 
ish lines, to advance towards the fortress he was 
charged to assault. Nothing daunted by the hea- 
vy fire from the Maltese batteries, which were 
mowing down at every discharge a hundred of his 
followers, he bravely pushed forward to effect a 
lodgment on the outworks of St. Michael. Has- 
san’s gallantry did not insure his success. He was 
fighting with an enemy as courageous as himself, 
and with one who, from the strength of his position, 
even but with a modorate defence, could not be ea- 
sily conquered. For five hours, the Algerines 
held their ground most manfully. But they strug- 
gled in vain; and, at night, their Commander, worn 
down with fatigue, and dispirited by his loss, reti- 
red from the conflict, and returned to the Mussul- 
man camp. Mustapha, wishing to prevent the 


| 








w | Maltese from repairing their walls, which had 


|been greatly injured in this assault, and with a pre- 


All the | * Hassan was the son-in-law of Dragut, who perished 


| before the walls of St. Elmo, and the oldest born of the 


Fowler’s remains now lie interred, in the ground allotted | noted Barbarossa, with whose name the reader has been 


for the protestant dead. 





made familiar in previous chapters. 
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vious bombardment, sent a large force to occupy | which we have described, and all of which had ta- 
the place which Hassan had left. No sooner) ken place within the short space of twelve hours, 
was La Valette made aware of the near approach jit is said that only fifteen hundred escaped with 
of his enemies, by the sound of their voices, and ‘their lives. The Convent also, was clad in mourn- 
the light of their torches, than he ordered a com-|ning, as La Valette had lost six hundred soldiers, 
mander to sally out with three hundred men to at- | and one hundred and five of his Order. The most 


. . . . . bed 
tack them. This order was readily obeyed, and a| distinguished of those who fell on this oceasion, 





short and desperate fight ensued. ‘The Janizaries 
presented an unyielding front, and were in the end, 
victorious, though suffering in common with their 
assailants, a grievous loss. When the Christians 
fled to the gates of St. Michael, the Infidels fol- 
lowed so closely, that they would have entered the 
fortress together, but for the “ vollies of stones, and 
fiery hoops,” which were thrown upon them from 
the walls, and brought destruction in their ranks. 
Notwithstanding the Basha was opposed to a re- 
treat, and cut down two or three men who were 


the first to turn, still his followers would not obey | 


him, and sought their safety in flight. 

Candelissa, a noted Grecian renegado, who was 
instructed to make a diversion in Hassan’s favor, 
by attacking the peninsula of La Sangle, from its 
leeward side, overcoming every obstacle, boldly 
carried his gallies up to the shore, landed his troops, 
and led them on to the assault. But at this point, 
the Infidels met with no better success. Guime- 
rane, who commanded a battery of six guns, so 
grievously afflicted the Mussulmen, that they 
would at once have retreated to their ships, had not 
Candelissa ordered them to be moored at a distance 
from the landing, and shown to his men that there 
was no alternative but either to fight, or die. 

In situations of great danger, no people conduct 
themselves better than the Turks. Taught by their 
religion, to believe, that, when they perish in a con- 
flict with a Christian foe, their souls take flight to 
an eternal paradise, they rather court, than shun 
death, and prove most fearful enemies. Through- 
out the siege of Malta, they did not disgrace their 
character, and in this attack on La Sangle, their da- 
ring was signally distinguished. Rallying under 
their standards, though at every step, their path was 
covered with the blood of their comrades, they cou- 
rageously continued to advance, and did not halt 
until they had passed the outer lines of the fortress, 
and come hand to hand in single and deadly fight 
with their helmeted opponents. Had the Algerines 
held their post but a short time longer, the Greek 
would have been victorious. But, when they re- 
tired, the whole body of Monks fell upon him, and 
he was compelled to retreat. Candelissa conduct- 
ed himself at this time, with so much bravery as 
to claim the praise of all. Even when he com- 
manded his troops to fall back, and while exposed 
to the fire of several batteries, and hotly pursued 
by his enemies, he obstinately contested every inch 
of ground, up to the very moment of his embarka- 
tion. Of eight thousand Turks, who left the Otto- 
man camp, to engage in the three different assaults 





were the Chevalier Toledo, the son of the Sicilian 
Viceroy ; Gadius, a Frenchman, and two Spaniards, 
an uncle and nephew, of the name of Sonoghera. 
For the next five days, little of interest occur- 
red, as Mustapha had his army encamped, and only 
troubled the Order by an incessant bombardment 
which he kept up at all hours, both by night and 
day, on the fortress of St. Michael. On the twen- 
tieth of July, a practicable breach was made, and 
Hassan ordered a bridge to be thrown over the 
“ Castle ditch,” which might serve as a passage for 
his soldiers, when he should make his next assault. 
La Valette, well knowing how necessary it was, 
that this platform should be destroyed, made two, 
or three attempts to burn it. But failing, in every 
instance, to effect his object, he ordered his ne- 
phew, Parisot, and another young and gallant 
Knight, to make a sortie with fifty Spaniards, and 


blow up the bridge with a keg of powder, which 


they should carry for the purpose. Readily did 
this little band engage in this perilous service. 
Hardly, however, had they advanced beyond the 
gates of the Castle, before their object was disco- 
vered, and they became exposed to a terrible fire of 
grape and cannister, from all the guns which their 
enemies could bring to bear upon them. Parisot, 
with his companion, Agleria, and a number of men, 
were almost instantly killed. ‘Those who escaped 
unhurt, fearing they might fall by the next dis- 
charge, fled from their exposed position, and sought 
shelter among the rocks. Justice to these Spa- 
niards prompts us to say, that they did not return 
to the gates of St. Michael, and that their flight 
was not caused by their cowardice, but from the 
fact of their being left without a commander to 
conduct their operations. 

From the foundation of the Ottoman Empire, 
to the present day, it has been customary for 
Turkish Jeaders to decapitate those of their 
enemies who might fall in battle, or be taken 
as prisoners, and send their heads, either when 
dried in the sun, or pickeled in brine, as tro- 
phies to the Sultan. ’ Tis true, that sometimes 
they have been disposed of in a more summary 
way, when policy prompted a different course. 
But as a general rule, our statement is correct. 
Mustapha, desirous of getting the heads of Pari- 
sot and Agleria, that he might send them to Con- 
stantinople, offered a large reward to any of his 
soldiers who would go out and secure them. Ja- 
nizaries were not wanting to make the attempt, 
though, as it resulted, they failed in effecting their 
object. 
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The Spaniards, who were still lying in ambush, 
fired a deadly volley on their enemies as they ad- 
vanced, and driving them back, carried the bodies 
of their commanders in safety to the castle. When 
La Valette was made acquainted with the decease 
of his nephew, he did not suffer himself to be in 
the least cast down, saying to those who came to con- 
dole with him, that he looked upon “ all the members 
of his convent as his sons,” and as such, all were 
equally dear. He also impressed on their minds 
the necessity of being prepared for death, as their 
duty might call them at any moment to die. | 

On the first of August, the bridge was effectually | 
destroyed, and without loss to the besieged, by’ 
means of a gun which was so planted as to bear | 
directly upon it, and by which it was swept away 
on the second discharge. During the whole period | 
that Mustapha was employed in besieging the cas- | 
tle of St. Michael, his engineers were actively at. 
work. With a good deal of perseverance, and_| 
much assisted by the softness of the Malta stone, 
they had succeeded in pushing their mines well 
under the walls of the fortress before their work 
was discovered. This impending danger, however, 
was overcome, by making a countermine, and dri- 
ving the Turks out by means of gunpowder, and 
pots of wild-fire, which were thrown among the | 
laborers. Nothing could be more horrible than 
this meeting of the combatants in their under- 
ground fights. It was like confining them in tombs, 
and lighting the same with torches, that they 
might see each other, and make the work of des- 
truction more perfect. A Maltese, who greatly sig- 
nalized himself on this occasion, received the thanks 


of La Valette, “and a chain of gold of five pounds | 


weight.” The daring of this man was beyond all 
praise. By his foresight the mine was discovered ; 
and by his exertions, the object of the ‘Turks was 
frustrated. 

The Basha, mortified at his continued reverses, 
and anxious to relieve himself of a portion of his res- 
ponsibility to the Sultan, should he be unsuccessful, 
called a council of war, and requested each mem- 
ber to give his opinion, as to the best course to be 
pursued for their ultimate success. After along and 
excited debate, it was unanimously resolved that 
the operations against St. Michael should be con- 
tinued in the same manner as they had been com- 
menced. But the more to divert the Maltese, and 
weary them by different and continued attacks, 
the admiral Phiali was ordered with his marines 
to commence the siege of St. Angele, while Can- 


their dead. 


'La Sangle, the Borough, and St. Angelo. 





bevpdhes which their cannon had made: but the 
obstinacy of the Knights prevented their entrance, 
and after a long fight, they were compelled to re- 
treat, leaving the ditch of the castle choked with 
For the six days which followed this 
defeat, though an incessant cannonading was con- 


tinued against the Christian towers, which not even 


the darkness of night prevented, the ‘Turkish sol- 
diers were not permitted to expose themselves 
without the lines of their own entrenchments. On 
the eighth of August, the overthrown walls of the 
different forts holding out some prospect of suc- 
cess, should a general assault be made, the Basha 
called all his troops together, and dividing them in 
three bodies, ordered a simultaneous storming of 
The 
Turks, wholly regardless of danger, advanced under 

a constant fire, and mounting the breaches, fought 
for four hours with the most determined resolution. 

In this murderous contest, the Maltese women were 
much distinguished. Aware of the sufferings they 


‘must undergo, should the place be reduced, they 


seized the arms of their deceased husbands, chil- 
dren and brothers, and placed themselves foremost 
in the fight. Such perfect viragoes did they prove, 


‘that the Infidels for their own safety, were obliged 


to cut down all who came in their way. ‘This dis- 
mal scene of contest and bloodshed on the ram- 
parts of St. Michael, was rendered far more hor- 
rible by this mingling of women among the fero- 
cious combatants. And, as on neither side, quarter 
was asked or granted, when a woman fell, she could 
give but a groan before she expired. Hundreds of 
these poor creatures thus perished, who, had they 
not been urged on to revenge the loss of their rela- 
tions, and also to preserve their honor, might have 
saved their lives, though they should only have 
lived to mourn. 

In this assault, the fortress of St. Michael would 
have fallen, had not Mosquita, the governor of 
Citta Vecchia, sent a detachment of cavalry under 
the command of two valiant Knights to the relief 
of his friends, who, he had been informed, were 
slowly retiring before their invincible foes. In a 
secluded spot, well adapted for its purpose, the Ot- 
toman general had erected a hospital for his sick 
and wounded soldiers. Its only guard consisted of 
a few half educated surgeons, whom this party fell 
upon, and murdered. Setting fire to the building, 
many of the suffering inmates were left to perish in 
the flames, while those who came out, were barba- 





delissa, with eighty gallies, was to cruise at sea, to 





rously butchered, as they, in the greatest agony, 
cra®led on the ground, and drew their lacerated 


prevent any communication between the islands of | limbs behind them. It is remarkable, that the mem- 


Sicily and Malta, and afford protection to any | 
Turkish transports which might be on their way | 
with supplies for the Ottoman: army. 

On the second of August, after a furious bom- 
bardment, the bugles sounded for another assault. 
The Janizaries, as was their wont, advanced to the 


Vou. IX—12 


| bers of a convent (that owed its existence as a body, 
to the erection of a hospital in the Holy Land,) 
should so far have forgotten this circumstance, 
and their own duty as Christian men, as to have 
committed so dark and heathenish a deed. It re- 
mains a foul stain on their history, which nothing 
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can ever efface. By the piercing shrieks of these entirely destroyed. This declaration being con- 


perishing Turks, Mustapha became aware that an| 
enemy was in his rear, and fearing that it might be | 
the advanced guard of a force which was expected | 
from Sicily, he ordered his trumpeters to sound a 
retreat. La Valette, wholly ignorant of this sor- 
tie from the old city, was, for a length of time, at a| 
loss to discover why his enemies should retire, 
when, at every moment, he expected the garrison 
would perish and his fortress be taken. It was 
only when his friends appeared before the gates of 
the Borough, that he learnt how much he was in- 
debted to Mosquita for the safety of St. Michael. 
But for this timely sortie, the crescent would have 
waved over its tottering walls. Mustapha, on dis- | 
covering by what an insignificant band his opera 
tions had been interrupted, hastened to correct his 
error by returning tothe conflict again. It was too 
late ; the opportunity for conquest had been irre- 
trievably lost. The quick approach of darkness 
prevented any hostile movement, and during the 
night, the Moslems returned to their camp, while 
the Grand-Master sent a fresh body of monks to 
the castle to relieve the few who had survived the 
bloody struggles of the day. For this unexpected 
victory, La Valette ordered a day to be observed, 
as one of general fasting and prayer. 

Garzias, the viceroy of Sicily, having heard from 
Calabria, that some Mussulman transports were on 
their way from Constantinople to Malta, sent two 
of his commanders, Altimera, and Gildandrada, on 
a cruise with five gallies, to intercept them. These 
officers, during the time they remained at sea, only 
fell in with two Turkish vessels. The larger was 
taken after an obstinate engagement, the other 
escaped. 

An exploit was performed at this time, by Sala- 
zar, a Spanish captain of infantry, which, for its 
daring, and for the service it rendered the Knights, 
is worthy a full narration. This young officer, wish- 





roy, as to the number of their enemies at Malta, 
and what chance there might be for them to con- 
quer the Island, put off in an open boat from Poz- 
zalo, in Sicily, and after a dangerous passage, got 
to Melita in safety. ‘Taking with him a Maltese 
who understood the Turkish language, he boldly 
went to the Mussulman lines, and though challenged 
several times by: their sentries, got, without dis- 
covery, into the midst of their camp. Salazar, 
having procured all the intelligence he sought, re- 
turned before day light to the creek where his boat 
was at anchor, and making sail with a favorable 
wind, safely arrived at Messina, where Garzias was | 
living. Introduced to the viceroy, he remarked | 
that from what he had seen, he was satisfied that 
the Turks were weary of the struggle in which | 





firmed by some Turkish deserters, orders were im- 
mediately given to get the gallies in readiness for 
the embarkation of the troops, who were to be sent 
for the relief of the convent. 

While these things had been going on in Sicily, 
little had been done in Malta. From the eighth to 


‘the eighteenth of August, the Turks had remained 


perfectly quiet behind their own entrenchments, 
with the exception of now and then opening their 


‘batteries on St. Angelo, and springing some mines, 


which from their not having been pushed far enough 
under the fortifications, caused but little damage. 
Robles, the commander of St. Michael, who was 
much esteemed by his brethren for the courage he 
had so often displayed, while out reconnoitering, 
was unfortunately struck in the head by some small 
shot, and instantaneously killed. His body was 
brought within the castle, and there interred. 

At midday, on the eighteenth of August, Mus- 
tapha and Phiali determined to make another at- 
tack, and to continue the same, day and night, until 
they should reduce the forts held by the Knights, 
or perish under their ruins. In pursuance of this 
determination, the Turkish general placed himself 
at the head of his Janizaries, and marched to the 
breach of St. Michael. Here he was met by the 
Monks, and ahorrible conflict ensued. The Basha 
held his ground until sunset, with the most obsti- 
nate courage ; and, even when at last he discovered 
that reinforcements had been thrown in the garri- 
son, and that the fight must turn to his disadvan- 
tage, it was with the utmost reluctance he with- 
drew his troops from the conflict, and steadily re- 
turned to his trenches. So quickly did the Chris- 
tians pursue, that no time was allowed the Turks 
to assist their wounded soldiers, who, as they passed, 
piteously cried to their comrades for help, or to 
put them out of their misery. In the midst of this 
assault on St. Michael, Phiali advanced to attack 
the bastion of Castille. Springing a mine, of the 
existence of which the besieged were ignorant, 
the admiral, followed by his soldiers, rushed over 
the ruins, and planted several standards at the foot 
of the parapet, even before the Monks had re- 
covered from their surprise. La Valette, informed 
by the chaplain of the order, that the Janizaries 
were getting a foot-hold in the fortress, hastily “* put 
a morion on his head,” and seizing a pike, advanced 
with a few friends, and so furiously charged his 
enemies, that they quickly left their vantage-ground 
and retired in much confusion through the breach 
they had entered. It was with great regret that 
the Knights beheld their prince exposing himself to 
so much danger, and often did they beseech him to 
seek a place of safety, and leave the struggle with 
them. He however would not listen to their ad- 


they were engaged ; and, should their army, encum- | vice, but asking “‘ how it was possible for him, at 
bered as it was with diseased and wounded sol-|the age of seventy-one, to die more gloriously than 


diers, be attacked by ten thousand men, it must be amidst his brothers and friends, in the service of 
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God, and in defence of their holy religion,” con-|all the soldiers whose services were not absolutely 


tinued at his post, until the last Turk had disap- 
peared, and the last Ottoman standard was torn 
from its place on the outworks. At midnight, by 
the light of the moon, the Basha ordered his men 
to make another attack. But the soldiers, weary 
from their recent contest, would not leave their po- 
sition; and striking “ their shields together,” as if 
engaged in battle, they imposed upon their general, 
who thought his order was obeyed, when in fact, 
the Mussulmen were only smiling at the success of 
their cunning contrivance. 

Mustapha did not remain long in ignorance of 
this conduct ef his troops, and though mortified 
and enraged at their behavior, still he permitted 
them to rest quietly in their quarters until noon of 
the following day. When, at this time, the bugles 
sounded for another assault on St. Michael, the 
Janizaries advanced with the utmost confidence, 
supposing that the fortress would be reduced by 
means of a destructive machine which one of their 
engineers had invented. It however so chanced, 
that this instrument, which was constructed in the 
form of a barrel, though somewhat larger, and filled 
with gunpowder, pieces of iron, copper, glass, and 
grape-shot, was in the end turned against them- 
selves, and caused their own defeat. ‘This machine, 
having been thrown among the Knights, was, while 
the fuseé was still smoking, rolled back on the 
Turks. On the moment of its explosion, it caused 
a dreadful loss of life. The heads, arms and bo- 
dies of all who were in its immediate vicinity, were 
blown in every direction, while those who were be- 
hind, hastily fled from such a scene of confusion, 
havock, and horror. 

But to return to the assault on the bastion of 
Castille. Phiali, having succeeded after a desperate 
struggle in getting possession of a platform when 
all the Christians who had defended it were slain, 
quickly threw up a breastwork ; and, notwithstand- 
ing all the attempts made to dislodge him, main- 
tained his ground most gallantly. So much were 
the Monks annoyed by the admiral in his new posi- 
tion, that they feared for the safety of the place, 
and strongly recommended the blowing up of the for- 
tification, and retiring within the fortress of St. An- 
gelo. Though La Valette was faint from a wound 
which he had received in the fight, yet he observed 
that to so disgraceful a proposition, his consent should 
never be given. As, by leaving the place, they 
would be making the first move for the loss of the 
Island, the Maltese would be discouraged, and they 
all confined in a limited space, where in a few days, 
they must surrender, if for no other reason, than 
for the want of water, with which to supply its in- 
habitants. 

“No,” said the Grand-Master, “ this is the spot, 
my dear brethren, where we must all die, or bravely 
repel the enemy ;” and to show that his opinion was 
not to be changed, he recalled from the Borough 











required for the manning of its artillery, and sent 
them to defend this dangerous post. Some Spanish 
Knights, aware of the necessity of dislodging the 
Turks from their station, made a sortie upon them 
at sunset; and, after meeting a heavy loss, suc- 
ceeded in effecting their object. ‘The commanders, 
Fragus, Piatus, Loderinus, Bomportus, Fagianus, 
and Ruffinus, were left among the slain. All gal- 
lant men, “and worthy of a longer life,” says 
Knolles, whose statements we ercdit, and whose 
work, while we are penning our account of this 
siege, is always lying open before us. 

On Friday, the twenty fourth of August, the as- 
sault on St. Michael was renewed by a body of 
eight thousand Janizaries under the command of a 
noted chief, called the Sangiac of Bosnia. ‘This 
brave old warrior had sworn to conquer the place, 
and was in a fair way to fulfil his promise, when he 
was killed by a musket-shot fired at him by one 
of the Grand-Master’s attendants. The courage 
displayed by this man, was of so marked a character, 
as to merit the highest encomiums from all who 
witnessed it. He died in the attitude of advancing, 
“having the Turkish standard in one hand, and 
his drawn sabre in the other.” The Janizaries, left 
without a leader, retired from the conflict, and re- 
turned to their camp. Two Knights only fell at 
this time, and one of these was Lacerda. This 
monk, anxious to blot out the stigma on his cha- 
racter, caused by his conduct at St. Elmo, was on 
all occasions among the first in fight, and the last 
to leave his post, however dangerous the position. 
His fall was regretted by his comrades; and his 
corse, removed from the breach, was honorably in- 
terred in the Convent. 

Mustapha, having intercepted a letter, writen by 
the viceroy of Sicily, and intended for the Grand- 
Master, in which Garzias had stated that he was 
to leave Messina, for Malta, on the twentieth of 
August, stopping only at Syracuse, to take under 
his command twelve gallies which were lying there 
under the orders of Cordona, immediately with- 
drew his forces from their different assaults, and 
called a council of war. ‘The Turks, being unani- 
mous in their opinion, that to cope with so large 
a fleet in their weak and weary state, or to get 
possession of the fortresses of St. Michael and 
St. Angelo, before its arrival, would be equally im- 
possible, resolved on raising the siege, and attack- 
ing the old city, which, from its limited fortifica- 
tiong, and small garrison, they might hope soon to 
subdue. In pursuance of this determination, the 
Basha marched on the first of September, at the 
head of four thousand men to Citta Vecchia. But 
on coming in sight of the place, and finding the 
walls lined with people to defend them, for, the 
governor Mosquita had even armed “the women 
cap-a-pie,” he returned in despair to his camp, 
without firing a shot, satisfied that the city could 
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never be taken without undergoing a regular 
siege. 

On the seventh of September, the Christian fleet, 
consisting in all of seventy-two gallies, and com- 


put into St. Paul's bay, and land seven-thousand 
men. This being done, he marched into the inte- 
rior of the island, leaving Hassan, the king of Al- 
giers, with fifteen hundred soldiers, concealed 





manded by Garzias in person, arrived in the chan-| among the rocks on the beach, to protect his com- 
nel of Gozo. Shortly after the viceroy left Syra-| rades in case of a reverse, and enable them to em- 
cuse; on his first departure, he experienced a heavy | bark in safety on board of their ships. After a 
gale of wind, and had his ships scattered by the | short march, the hostile armies met. The Chris- 
storm. <A part of his squadron was driven as far|tians, under Cornia, were entrenched on a hill, and 
as Aegusa, an island lying two-hundred, and | would have remained there, had they listened to 
twenty miles to the westward of the port whither | the advice of their commander. But Alvares de 
it was bound. On his second passage, Gazias, Sands, an officer of much distinction, on beholding 
was more fortunate. Putting into the harbor|the enemy, proposed that they should not await 
of Melecha, which had been recommended by | their approach, but go down and join battle in the 
La Valette, as the most convenient place for the| open plain. ‘This bold proposition was received 
landing of his troops, he brought his ships to an-| with shouts of applause, and Cornia, who was not 
chor, and sent on shore six thousand men, inclu-| wanting in courage, while leading his men forward 
ding two-hundred Knights of the order of St. John, | to fight, could only protest at their decision. At the 
and forty of St. Stephen, whom Cosmo de Medicis, | first onset, the ‘Turks gave way, not from cowar- 
the founder of this institution, had sent to improve | dice, but to be revenged on their officers for com- 
themselves in the arts and science of war. ‘The | pelling them to land against their wishes, and enter 











viceroy having instructed Oscanius Cornia, to give | 
all his orders in the name of the king of Spain,| nearly were their wishes gratified. 
until he should join his forces with those of the con- | 


vent, when he should only obey the Grand-Master, 
left his army, and set sail for Messina, to take on 
board some Spanish companies, with which to re- 
turn to Malta. It so chanced that the services of 
these troops were never required. Before their 
arrival, the Turks were away, and the same vessels 
which brought them to Malta, carried them on to 
Spain. Mustapha, hearing that the Sicilian fleet 
was at sea, and supposing that Garzias would im- 
mediately attack his own, had passed a chain across 
the mouth of the harbor, to prevent the Viceroy’s 
entrance, and put his gallies in readiness for a des- 
perate engagement. When, however, he heard 
from his scouts that the Christians were landed, 
and in full march on his camp, he was so much 
surprised at the movement, that without making 
himself acquainted with their numbers, he with- 
drew his garrison from St. Elmo, and retired on 
board of his vessels ; going in such precipitation as 
to leave all his heavy ordnance behind him. Hard- 
ly were the Infidels embarked, before the Basha 
was informed by a deserter, that the army from 
which he had retreated, consisted of only a few 
thousand men, who were in want of provisions, 
suffering from the effects of their voyage, and badly 
commanded. Mustapha, mortified at his hasty re- 
treat, would, had it been possible, have returned 
again to his quarters. But this, La Valette had 
prevented, by sending a strong detachment to St. 
Angelo, and by destroying all the lines and en- 
trenchments, which he had with so much difficulty, 
and such a loss of life, time and treasure, suc- 
ceeded in erecting. ‘The Moslem general, fearing 
the Sultan’s resentment, should he return to Con- 
stantinople without attacking the Sicilian troops, 
determined, with the advice and consent of Phiali, to 


again into new and desperate struggles. Very 
For in the 
general flight, the horse which the ,Basha rode 
twice fell, and he would have been made a prisoner 
but for the bravery of one of his suite, who, to save 
his commander’s life, sacrificed his own. Every 
wretched Mussulman who lagged in his retreat, 
overcome, either by fatigue, or from the oppressive 
heat, was sure to be transfixed by the spears of 
those who pursued him. Hundreds thus perished, 
who could make no resistance, and who, with their 
last breath, cried in vain for quarter. ‘lhe Mal- 
tese monks, who were foremost in the pursuit, and 
who were ever following the Infidels in the water 
as they waded out to their boats, would have been 
destroyed by Hassan, who furiously attacked them 
in the rear, had not de Sands come to their timely 
aid, and turned the tide of battle in their favor. 
The Algerine Viceroy, finding the ‘Turks did not 
rally, and unable to check the advance of his ene- 
mies, fought his way bravely down to the beach, 
and embarked on board of his gallies. Mustapha 
did not land again, and with this retreat, the siege 
of Malta was raised. 

Knolles, whose name we have so often mention- 
ed, and to whose history we have had such con- 
tinued reference, quaintly observes, “ that if a man 
do well consider the difficulties and dangers the 
beseiged passed through in this five months’ siege, 
the manifold labors, and perils they endured in so 
many and so terrible assaults, the small relief to 
them sent in so great distress, with the desperate 
obstinacy of so puissant an enemy, he shall hardly 
find any place these many years more mightily im- 
pugned, or with greater valor and resolution do- 
fended.” Thirty-thousand Turks, and with them 
three hundred Knights, and ten thousand men, are 











supposed to have perished in the different sorties, 


assaults, and engagements, which we have thus 
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briefly, and we fear so imperfectly sketched. The] was engaged to call for me at noon, and having the 
Turkish admiral, after remaining twenty-four hours morning on my hands, I thought I could not spend 
at anchor in St. Paul’s bay, made sail for Con-| it better, even with reference to the object I had in 
stantinople, where, on his arrival after a pleasant) view, than in observing the same people at their de- 
passage, he met with such a reception from Soly- | votions whom I was about to see engaged in their 
man, as for a time, made him fear for his head.|amusements. Laccordingly proceeded to the princi- 
The Sultan, burning with rage, remarked that no pal cathedral, where I was gratified by the sight of the 
expedition in which he was engaged, ever succeed-| many lovely faces which surrounded me. There 
ed, unless he was present to conduct the operations, | were to be seen, in little groups, the female portions 
and should his life be spared he would go in the| of a family, kneeling on small carpets, spread upon 
ensuing spring, and bury the Knights under the | the stone pavement of the cathedral—pews or seats 
ruins of those fortifications, before which so many \there were none—with their heads inclined, and 
of the faithful had fallen. For his distinguished | their arms clasped over their breasts ; they wore an 
defence of Malta, the Grand-Master received con-| appearance of great devotion, and had it not been 
gratulations from all the crowned heads in Europe. | for the frequent glances which shot from beneath 
Philip I. of Spain addressed him a letter, in which| the dark eye-lashes of the lovely Seioritas, one 
he termed him the most distinguished officer of the | would not have suspected that their thoughts were 
day, and sent him a magnificent sword, the handle | fixed on aught below. Such was however the fact, 
being of solid gold, and studded with diamonds, which | and the frequent repetition of what I had at first 
he hoped he would long live to use against all the | hoped was casual, convinced me that what I 
enemies of the Christian cross. Pope Pius IV. | saw was but “the outward and visible sign,” and 
also made known to his subjects the victory of the |] much fear there was but little of “the inward 
Maltese by a general discharge of artillery, and | and spiritual grace.” I soon tired of my occupa- 
offered to La Valette a cardinal’s hat, which he tion—particularly as the services were in Latin— 
with many thanks most modestly declined. Butin and returned to my hotel to await the arrival of 
the midst of all his honors, the Grand-Master had| my Cicerone. 

sufficient reason to mourn. Besides grieving for) While speaking of hotels, let me advise the tra- 
his friends whom he had lost, his fortifications in| yeller in South-America never to put up at any 
ruins, his towns destroyed, and his empty treasury,| of the hotels in the towns he visits—he will fare 
he was continually harassed by the news which he} badly—both at bed and board—and will have to 
received from Constantinople, to the effect that! pay high prices. Wherever there is a boarding 

Solyman was getting his gallies in readiness, and | house to be found, that is the place for him, both as 

a large army embodied on the banks of the Bos- regards economy and comfort; from the above, how- 

phorus, to make another attack on his convent, ever, I except ‘* Beech’s” hotel in Buenos Ayres, 
which is a pattern for public houses, and the charges 
moderate. 

To resume: a little after mid-day, myself and 
bo en . friend bent our steps to the most fashionable (!) 
A SUNDAY IN SOUTH-AMERICA. cockpit, which was open on Sundays and Thursdays 

BY A SUBALTERN, UNITED STATES ARMY. only at 1 P. M. A crowd had already assembled, 

So many accounts have been given to the public,| among whom, to my surprise, | saw many of the 
of the manner in which Sunday is passed in most/ clergy, who had not long before been officiating in 
Catholic countries, that it appears almost a work their proper places, in the Cathedral. No attempt 
of supererogation for any one to attempt further de- | at concealment was there—nothing to indicate that 
scription. I find, however, in looking over my they felt, or thought they had wandered very widely 
Journals so many curious occupations set down as) from their legitimate occupation. No—there they 
occurring on one particular Sunday, (ex uno disce were, in the distinguishing garb of their order—- 
omnes, in this particular place,) that I am induced | the broad-brimmed black hats and long black coats 
to describe them. To go at once “ in medias res | were not to be mistaken; and to make the matter 
I found myself in the year 1836, in Montevideo,| worse (if possible) many of them had their own 
and having read in many books of travels of the| came-cocks ready for acontest. Every one seemed 
exceedingly loose state of morals prevailing in the’ much excited by the amusement (*) (which I do 
several states of South-America, and particularly | not propose describing)—bets to a large amount 
of the manner in which the Lord’s day was dese-| were made, and the good padres pocketed their 
erated, I determined to see for myself, if all were) winnings with the greatest “sang froid.” Well, 
really as bad as it was said to be, recollecting the thought I, as I returned home to dinner, what would 
proverb of the Devil not being as black as he is theythinkof this at home? After dinner we started 
painted. I accordingly made an engagement with a immediately forthe bull-fight, in order that we might 
young Spaniard to accompany me in my visits to secure good places. A more brilliant assemblage 
all the places of amusement open onthat day. He than was there assembled, I never saw in Monte- 
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video. All the beauty, rank and fashion of the place | Sprague and Percival, are inseparably connected 


were there. 
amusement, and the amusement itself, the Picado- 
res, Baleadores and Matador, have been described 
so often, that I should scarcely succeed in adding 
any thing of interest to what has already been said 


on the subject—suffice it to say, that the bulls| 


fought well—that seven of them were killed—two 
horses killed and a Picador badly wounded, all of 
which seemed to gratify exceedingly the fair por- 
tion of the audience. 

A little before sunset we returned totown. After 
tea, we proceeded to the Theatre, and procured 
very comfortable seats in the pit. The seats here 
are all numbered, and in purchasing your ticket, 
you are certain of securing a place, as any one 
you find in the seat which bears the number on 
your ticket is obliged to vacate in your favor. We 
found an Italian singer of some celebrity singing 
when we entered ; and right well “ the Picciantini”’ 
sang. She had shone for some years in Rio de 
Janeiro under the auspices of Don Pedro I. ; and, 
after his abdication, had removed to Montevideo 
where she was a great favorite. 1 was much struck 
with a ring on her hand, the stone of which was 
one large diamond of most unusual size. I was 
told afterwards, that it had been a present from her 
imperial lover, and was valued at near 10,000 mil- 
reis or about 7,000 dollars. I was much amused 
at a piece they were performing, the plot of which 
seemed based upon some incident in our Revolution, 
(though I could not discover what it was,) and in 
which “ Washington,” Johnson and Smith figured 
largely as the heroes. 

After the Theatre, we adjourned to a /ertullia, 
where we whiled away several hours most agreea- 
bly in the society of the dark-eyed daughters of 
the place, and, after dancing several Spanish dances, 
minuets and waltzes, | left the party fully satisfied 
with my Sunday’s amusements, and declining the 
invitation of my companion, who proposed finish- 
ing the night at a monte table. 

I forbear all comment upon this plain and true 
statement of facts, leaving it to my readers to 
judge how high a standard of morals exists in a 
community, where the same amusements are in- 
dulged in every Sunday. C. 

Fort Leavenworth, Mo., Nov. 24, 1842. 





L. M. DAVIDSON. 

Oh she was great in mind, though young in years.—Rogers. 

Notwithstanding the repeated attempts of the 
English critics to undervalue the American mind, 
we are building up a literature which, mellowed by 
the hand of Time, may rival that of any other land. 
In the department of poetry, to which our remarks 
are limited, we have those whom with pride we 
call Americans. ‘The names of Bryant, Halleck» 


The buildings appropriated to this | 





with our existence as a nation, and are familiar as 
far as the English language is spoken. ‘Their fame 
is as lasting as the hills of their own native land. 
Mrs. Sigourney has long and justly received the 
title of the “* Hemans of America.” The publica- 
tion of * Zophiél” immediately won for its talented 
authoress, a high station among the gifted of the 
age, an enviable reputation, and laurels which were 
not withheld her, even by “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” ‘There are others who stand 
deservedly high as poets—but these are sufficient 
to vindicate our claims, to prove that our climate 
is not one, 


“* Where genius sickens, and where fancy dies.” 


But if it has been the glory of America to have 
reared to manhood those who added to the splen- 
dor of her name, it has also been her misfortune to 
be robbed of others in the bloom of life, who bade 
fair, like Orestes of old, 


“ To shine eternal in the sphere of fame.” 


At the mention of James Rodman Drake, every 
admirer of true poetry—every lover of the “ Ame- 
rican Flag,” cannot but feel the great loss he sus- 
tained, when the voice of the associate “ Croaker” 
was suddenly hushed by death, and will at once, re- 
peating to himself those sad yet beautiful lines of 
Halleck, lament his early doom. But over the 
name of Lucretia M. Davidson, we linger with no 
ordinary feelings. The history of this young lady 
is replete with the deepest interest. Here those 
speculative theorists, who maintain an unnatural 
equality of mental endowments, may find their false 
philosophy fail them, and the advocates of genius 
rear their watch-tower. 

Born to no heritage but poverty, and possessed 
of but little or no education, we find her at the 
early age of nine, like 





“ Fancy’s child, 
Warbling her native wood-notes wild.” 

In the December number of the New-England 
Magazine, for 1831, the editor, speaking of our 
poetess, thus beautifully remarks: “ Like Nack, 
she received no early education, and had also pined 
in the shade of poverty, and under the grinding 
hand of adversity. Disease was moreover so con- 
stantly the inmate of her frame, that it seemed to 
make a part of it. But nothing could blight the 
spring of her genius. The blossoms would blow, 
and the fruit, rich and beautiful, cluster on the stem, 
though the heavens lowered on the tender plant, 
and the cold winds and sleety showers combined to 
chill its branches and scatter its leaves. Under 
circumstances thus painful, disheartening and dis- 
tracting, did this inspired being breathe in song ; at 
times so exquisitely, we had almost said divinely, 
that her lays, searcely partaking of earth, might 
have been fitly chanted by a voice from the skies.” 

She appears to us, in the early development of 
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her mental powers, to have been equally as won- 
derful as H. K. White ; whose precocious genius, 
Southey pronounced more remarkable than Chat- 
terton’s, after having carefully examined the manu- 
scripts of both. ‘The descriptive and imaginative 
faculties were happily blended in the organization 
of her mind. Her extremely fastidious taste never 
allowed her to venture beyond the bounds of reason, 
even in her boldest flights. While reading her 
poetry, we are not borne along on the whirlwind 
of passion,—our imaginations are not bewildered 
by euphonious combinations of senseless words,— 
we listen not to the songs of heroes—we bow be- 
fore no unknown altars,—nor are we awed by the 
mysterious sounds that echo through the “ halls of 
Chivalry.” Her muse performed a nobler task; 
she painted nature as she ts, robed in no fictitious 
garb ; her poetry appeals to the holier feelings of 
the soul, and turns our thoughts to the contempla- 
tion of the inward man—her’s, in fine, is the poetry 
of the heart, 





“The still, sad music of humanity.” 


To some, it seems almost incredible, that indi- 
viduals moving in the common class of society; 
struggling against all the disadvantages attendant 
upon poverty ; should merely by an extraordinary 
gift of mind or genius, be enabled to overleap the 
limits that custom has assigned as their proper 
“sphere of action,” and maintain their superiority 
over the general mass of men, by exhibitions of 
almost supernatural talent in the various depart- 
ments of learning. But the history of the past is 
fruitful in such examples. The “ Father of Epic 
poetry,” an outcast from society and a wanderer 
over his native soil, left his name 





“‘ engraved 
On fame’s unmouldering pillar.” 


Dante, Tasso, Alfiéri, and Camoens, although 


“homeless, near a thousand homes they stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted bread,” 





reared for themselves monuments of true greatness, 
as lasting as the Jands that gave them birth. Mil- 
ton, often without the means of satisfying a cra- 
ving appetite, yet “ pregnant with celestial fire,” 
caused all England to bow and lend an enraptured 
ear to the angelic tones that flowed from the trem- 
bling chords of his harp. Examples of a similar 
nature crowd upon the mind. We merely instance 
these, however, to show that genius, although sur- 
rounded by a thousand obstacles, will finally sur- 
mount them all, and, proving victorious, command 
that admiration from the world due to the “ divinity 
within.” Thus it was with Miss Davidson. Every 
thing combined to smother her talents, and darken 
her literary prospects. But she had that “ within” 
which defied obscurity—yes, her genius was the 
secret of her success. 

Comparisons have often been made by our periodi- 





of her younger sister ; but of her, it becomes us not 
to speak, since the pen of an Irving has sketched 
hercharacter. Suffice it to say, both were “ prodi- 
gies of precocious talent,” and their histories pain- 
fully remind us of the sentiment breathed by Hero- 
dotus in the olden time, 


“Whom the gods love, die young.” 


We, at first, designed quoting freely from Miss 
Davidson’s poetry. But as we have been betrayed 
into a longer prelude than we had intended, we 
will content ourselves with briefly noticing, and 
making a few extracts from her principal poems. 
And although objections may be urged against many 
of her poems, the result of “youth and inexpe- 
rience,” yet the most careless reader cannot fail to 
observe, that among their many faults, nearly all 
her productions are marked by some one redeem- 
ing quality—nearly all breathe the true spirit of 
poesy. 

The longest, and among the best of her poems, 
are “ Amir Khan” and “Chicomico.” Both are 
remarkable for their beauty of thought and appa- 
rently natural rythm,—scarcely a line can be found 
throughout either of these poems, that seems in the 
least degree labored. 

If our poetess had not the advantage of a classi- 
cal education, she still seems to have been mindful 
of the maxim of Horace, 


* Non satis est pulcra esse poemata ; dulcia sunto, 
Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris agunto.” 


From the time we are first introduced to Amir 
Khan 


“Beneath the lofty plane-tree’s shade 
Before that cold Circassian maid,” 
our interest in the several characters of the poem 
is increased by every page. We willingly follow 
the love-sick Subahdar, as he hastens with trem- 
bling step to “ Al Shinar’s high prophetic form,” 
who, like the celebrated Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub, 
never at a loss for a remedy, plucks a “ pale blue 
flower,” 
‘Then slowly turned towards Amir Khan 
And placed the treasure in his hand.” 

The charm proves successful—and we rejoice 
with Amir Khan in his triumph over the affections 
of the hitherto cold-hearted but fair Amreta ; whom 
our poetess describes as gliding through his bower 
with a step 





so quick, so light, 
That the gentle flower which weeps at night, 
Would raise again its drooping head 
? To greet the footstep which had fled.” 

With equal pleasure and satisfaction, we read her 
“Chicomico.” Indeed we scarcely know te which 
of the two to yield our preference—both abound 
in passages of high poetic excellence. One ex- 
tract from this, and we hasten on to her miscella- 
neous pieces. We quote at random; the lines to 





cals, between the writings of our poetess and those 





which we have turned, represent Rathmond, pri- 
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soner to Hi'lis-ha-ad-joe, condemned to death; the 
fatal moment draws near and no possibility of es- 
cape presents itself. Under such circumstances 
our poetess thus beautifully describes the faint glim- 
merings of hope amidst the agonies of despair: 


“ But undistinguished hope still lit his breast, 

And aimless still, drew scenes of future rest! 
Caught at each distant light which dimly gleamed, 
Though sinking ’mid the abyss o’er which it beamed ! 
Like the poor mariner, who tossed around, 

Strains his dim eye to ocean’s farthest bound, 
Paints, in each snowy wave, assistance near, 

And as it rolls away, gives up to fear.” 


Among her miscellaneous poems, we mention the 
“ Last Flower of the Garden,” “To my Sister,” 
“ Woman’s Love,” “To a Star,” and * The Co- 
quette,” as being far superior to the poems we gen- 
erally find on similar subjects. Coleridge wrote 
some beautiful lines on the “ A®olian Harp’—al- 
though we are not so far beside ourselves as to at- 
tempt to place Miss Davidson on an equality with 
that distinguished and deservedly popular bard, yet, 
taking all things into consideration, her verses, com- 
posed while listening to that “sweet mourner of 
the air,” will not suffer by a comparison with those 
of Mr. Coleridge. We would willingly quote from 
both, but our limited space forbids. 

We stated above, that she excelled in both ima- 
ginative and descriptive poetry—as an instance 
where the happy union of those two faculties may 
be observed, we extract a few lines from her ad- 
dress to “* Morning:” 


‘I come in the breath of the wakened breeze, 

I kiss the flowers, and I bend the trees ; 

And I shake the dew, which hath fallen by night, 
From its throne, on the lily’s pure bosom of white. 
Awake thee, when bright from my couch in the sky, 


I beam o’er the mountains, and come from on high. 
a * * * * 


Thou may’st slumber when all the wide arches of heaven 
Glitter bright with the beautiful fires of even; 

When the Moon walks in glory, and looks from on high, 
O’er the clouds floating far through the clear azure sky, 
Drifting on, like the beautiful vessels of heaven, 

To their far away harbor all silently driven.” 


Much of her poetry, especially her earlier pro- 
ductions, it is true, cannot stand the test of a criti- 
cal examination. But when we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which these, the first warblings 
of her infant muse, were penned—the many disad- 
vantages against which she labored, both in point 
of education and a weak and feeble constitution— 
the extent of her writings, and the time employed 
in their composition—'tis enough to stay the shafts 
of criticism, and force us almost unconsciously to 
drop a tear of regret, that one so young, so lovely, 
who was so devoted and successful a worshipper of 
the Muses, should thus have been cut off in the 
spring of life, ere she gained that summit to which 
she was hastening with such rapid flight. Had Pro- 
vidence decreed otherwise, and lengthened out her 





life to a “ green old age,” we think the presump- 
tion not altogether unwarranted, that the Columbian 
muse would have crowned her with her choicest 
garlands, and dying, she had left more lasting 


“Footsteps on the sands of time.” 


Trwington, Alabama, 1842. Ss. 


THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 
By CHARLES MINNIGERODE, 


Professor of Humanity in the College of William §; Mary. 


A few remarks now upon some of the dramas 
of Euripides. Several of them have many more of 
the characteristics of modern plays, than of ancient 
tragedies,—for instance, Ion. ‘The marriage of 
Xuthus was not blessed with children. He goes 
to the oracle of Delphi to implore the assistance 
of the god. His wife, Creusa, who accompanied 
him, had, before her marriage with Xuthus, borne 
a son by Apollo, and had exposed the infant in the 
woods, that her shame might not be detected. 
When she returned to the place, where she had left 
the babe, it was gone. Now, after a long lapse of 
years, she also appears in Deiphi, to ask of the god 
an account of this child. Xuthus to his prayer re- 
ceives this answer, “ that the first, whom he should 
meet, after leaving the temple, should be his son.” 
He meets Ion, an orphan of unknown parents, 
brought up in the temple of Apollo. Creusa, on 
hearing what had happened, conceives the deepest 
hate against this supposititious child, who is now to 
become the inheritor of her paternal throne, whilst 
the god, the father of her own child, had left her 
request ungranted. She conspires to put young 
Ton to death, but, discovering the plot, Ion pursues 
her to the stage, to see her sentenced to death— 
there they at last recognize each other as mother 
and son—now all turns to joy, and they go home 
triumphantly, poor Xuthus with them, glorying in 
his son, whom he fondly believes to be “the off- 
spring of his wayward youth.” 

Ton has really great beauties. The sweet, lovely 
character of the youth himself—the struggle of 
Creusa between fear and revenge, and the magni- 
ficent chorusses, all combine to make it a very ex- 
traordinary production, but not a tragedy after 
the ancient style. In some of his productions he 
deviates yet more from this style, and Alrestis 
is almost a comedy.* His Hippolytus may rank 
with the better dramas of the ancient school, and 
as regards the development and delineation of pas- 
sion, Medea is perhaps the first. Aristotle blames 
our poet that he makes her shed tears at the recol- 
lection of her murdered children, at the very mo- 


* Or rather a Tragi-Comedia ; for the first part is highly 
tragical, and the latter turns out almost like a farce. 
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ment she prepares death for her husband, as being 
inconsistent with her character. Aristotle cer- 
tainly knew more of the human understanding 
and of the reasoning powers of the mind, than Eu- 
ripides; but infinitely less of the workings of the 
human heart. These tears rescue her whole cha- 
racter from the charge of being unnatural, and too 
horrid. So Shakspeare threw a shade of remain- 
ing humanity over his Lady Macbeth, when she 
says, that she, herself, would have killed Duncan 
“‘ had he not resembled 


My father as he slept.”* 


A very singular production is his Bacche, which 
exhibits a glowing imagination. ‘The description 
of the Bacche, whilst in their camp on the Cithe- 
ron, is a master-piece and of brilliant imagery. 


Now to the mountain summits had | led, (so relates a shep- 
herd,) 

My herds, as on the earth, the orient sun 

Shot his refreshing beams ; when | beheld 

Three bands of females, to Autonoé one 

Obedient, to Agave one, thy mother, 

The third to Ino: all were laid asleep: 

Beneath them, some had spread the boughs of pines, 

Some with the leaves of oaks form’d on the ground 

Their casual bed, all decently composed. 

Thou would’st not say, that goblets, full of wine, 

Inflamed their sense, or that the wanton pipe 

Had led them to the lovely shades, to court 

The rites of Venus with their paramours. 

Thy mother, when the lowings of the herds 

Had reached her ears, arose, and ’midst her band 

Shouted aloud, to rouse them from their sleep : 

They from their balmy slumbers op’d their eyes, 

And started up, but with modesty. 

*T was wonderful to see, the young, the old, 

And the unmarried virgins. O’er their necks 

Their loose devolving hair they spread, refix 

Their vestments, such whose cinctures were unloosed, 

And o’er them bind the spotted skins of fawns, 

With serpents wreathing round their shaded cheeks. 

Some holding in their arms a kid, and some 

The wolves wild whelps, taught them to drain their breasts 

Swelling with milk, their new born infants left 

At home, then on their heads their garlands place 

Of oak, of ivy and the silvery bloom 

Of smilax: one her thyrsus took, and amote 

The rock, out gushed the pure translucent stream ; 

Another cast her light wand on the ground, 

Instant—so willed the god—a fount of wine 

Sprung forth: if any wished a softer dranght, 

These with their fingers ope’d the ground, and milk 

Issued in copious streams: and from their spears 

With ivy wreathed, the dulcet honey flowed.+ 


Pentheus, Agave’s son, endeavors to prohibit 
the rites of Bacchus, and reviles his deity. The 
offended god induces him to go to mount Citheron 
himself, to stop the orgies of the Maenades. And 
there he deranges their senses. Agave, herself, 
chases her son, as though he was a young lion, and 
appears on the stage, his head in her hands, exult- 
ing at her triumph. The sight of her old father, 


Cadmus, and his lamentations bring her back to 
reason, and she now perceives what she has done. 
The dreadful truth breaks in upon her frenzied 
dream, and the passionate grief of the mother, 
who has torn to pieces her own son, is a suitable 
subject for the pen of our poet. Unfortunately, 
the original text of this poem is here not only cor- 
rupted, but even defective. I, at least, am fully 
persuaded of it; the words of the Rhetor Apsines 
lead us to suppose, that the other Bacche came 
also, with all the limbs of the unfortunate Pentheus 
on the stage, and that Agave lamented over each 
separate limb.* This exaggeration of the pathos 
and theatrical effect is met with also in other trage- 
dies of Euripides. So in the Phenician virgins, 
perhaps his best piece, CEdipus old and blind, is led 
by his daughter to the corpses of Jocaste and his 
two sons, which are exposed to excite the com- 
miseration of the public—the blind man touches 
each of them. 

Oed. Lead me then nearer, let me touch thy mother. 

Ant. There, with thy hand touch her most dear remains. 
Oed. O wretched mother! O most wretched wife ! 

Ant. In this sad state, crushed with her ills, she lies. 
Oed. Where lies Eteocles? Poiynices, where? 

Ant, In death together stretched they lie before thee. 
Oed. Guide my blind hand to their unhappy faces. 

Ant. There, as I guide thy hand, touch thy dead sons. 
Oed. Ye wretched ruins of a wretched father! 

Ant. O Polynices, name most dear to me !t 


Among the dramas of Euripides we possess also 
a night-piece, Rhesus. Its subject is the well- 
known expedition of Ulysses and Diomedes in the 
night to the tents of the Trojans, where they find 
Rhesus, of Thracia, just arrived. They kill him 
in his sleep, and drive away his beautiful horses. 
The learned have almost unanimously decided, 
that this piece was not written by Euripides,—but 
they differ much about the merit of the piece and 
the time, to which they believe it belongs. If I 


*“ fxagrov yap abrov rwy peruv fh pntnp dv rats yepot Kpa- 
rovea, xa0’ ixacrov adrov oixriferar” Apsines Rhet. me 
éhéov, p. 23. This is so Euripidean, that J wonder how 
Elmsley can doubt the authority of this testimony. Even 
the Opf»0s of Cadmus, v. 1303-1327 (ed. Tauchn.) must 
lead to the suspicion that also Agave bewailed her son on 
the stage. That there is a lacuna, isevident also from the 
appearance of the god without the introductory anapaests 
of the Chorus. But the whole passage seems to be confu- 
sed. The copyists, to make up for the lacuna, arranged it in 
a different order. If I am not mistaken v. 1302. 

TlevOct ci ri pépos appoctvns mpoohx’ tps 
follows v. 1298, after which v. 1303-1329, inclading the 
two lipes of the Chorus. Then v. 1299-1301, after which 
the lacuna follows, containing the @pfvos of Agave, the 
usual anapaests of the Chorus to announce the god, and 
the beginning of his speech—v. 1330 is a verse out of the 
Ocfvos Of Agave, and so very likely two verses ap. Pseu- 
dogregor, v. 1309-29 ; 
mas Kat vev  ddornvos cidaBovpevn 





* Act I, Scene II. 
+ Euripid. Baech. v. 677-711. 


VoL. IX~—13 


mois oripva Odpar ; mas dé Opnviied tpérov. 
+ Eurip. Pheniss. v. 1707-1716. 
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may be allowed to state an opinion of my own 
against the high authorities, who have disclaimed 
this piece as the production of Euripides, I con- 
fess, that 1 would vindicate his title to the author- 
ship of it, and should consider it as written by him 
in his early days. I think so, for several reasons: 
first, from the whole manner of writing, it appears, 
that it has come from a pen, whose style was not 
yet fixed, but wavering between different models, 
especially between Homer and A‘schylus ;—and 
secondly, the composition, in its arrangement and 
development, is very similar to the other Euripi- 
dean tragedies—alike in its merits and in its de- 
fects. ‘The character of Hector is very well de- 
picted; but that of the hero of the piece is not 
drawn with such vividness as to raise our sympa- 
thy, and therefore the catastrophe dees not have 
the proper effect. ‘The appearance of the muse, 
Rhesus’ mother, and her wailings are altogether 
in the style of Euripides ;—thirdly, these internal 
proofs indicating Euripides as the author of the 
piece, I do not see why we should doubt the testi- 
mony of the Didascalia, which were written by the 
most learned men, among whom we find even Aris- 
totle. 

We have, finally, a Satyric play of Euripides— 
the Cyclops. Much has been written, but to little 
purpose, with regard to the Satyric plays; the 
Cyclops has, however, but little interest. It. is 
known, that the tragic poets brought out three 
tragedies, which were always succeeded by one 
Satyric drama; it seems to have been the clown 
of the ancient tragedy, but we have not the means 
of speaking with any certainty about it. 

Nineteen tragedies of Euripides are left to us— 
he was the favorite of the grammarians. He seems 
to have become so in consequence of their bad 
taste—for, they could not prefer him to Sophocles 
or Aischylus for his grammatical or metrical cor- 
rectness. Although there is much of exquisite 
language in his works, yet we find also a careless 
and negligent style—and along with his most beau- 
tiful verses, we meet with irregularities, which are 
scarcely equalled by Byron in his Don Juan. 

I have made these remarks upon Euripides not 
without deep study and reflection, for I was aware, 
that it has been said frequently, he had been at- 
tacked unjustly, merely because his tragedies had 
descended from the height of the A®schylean, as 
to their contents ; whilst their poetical worth had 
not been paid regard to. No, this is not the case. 
On the contrary, Euripides, as I have already said, 
was, at all times, the favorite of classical scho- 
lars,—and these, at all times, on account of some 
excellent moral sentences, some highly poetical 
passages in his tragedies—were not aware, how 
lamely and awkwardly the whole went on, or else 
did not regard it. Of the beauties of Euripides it 


would be useless to speak. They are too well 
known. 


The richness of his Choryses, the pas- 








sionate sway of his speeches, the lovely pictures 
he presents to us in Iphigenia, Polyxena, etc., etc., 
have become too much the property of the reader 
to be discussed here ; I point out that which is less 
known, but which is founded on a repeated and 
critical perusal of our poet. J have yet to read 
that tragedy of Euripides, which, regarded as a 
whole, could be considered a perfect piece of art. 
I have yet to read that play of Euripides, in which 
the exposition and the catastrophe are in just pro- 
portion—most of his pieces begin with a splendid 
exposition; the eagle of the poet’s genius spreads 
his wings high in the ether of his imagination, and 
takes his flight towards the sun—but soon his 
strength vanishes, he drops his wings and sinks 
powerless to the earth. Ihave yet to read that 
tragedy of Euripides, in which he does not spoil 
even his finest, his most brilliant ideas, by introdu- 
cing them through the medium of Dialogues, which, 
useless and inappropriate in illustrating the sub- 
ject, tire the ear of the hearer with their weari- 
some monotony. I have yet to read the tragedy 
of Euripides, in which the Choruses appear as a 
truly integrant and indispensable part of the whole, 
instead of being, as in spite of all their beauty they 
are, a heavy clog upon the dramatic effect of the 
tragedy. I have yet to read the tragedy of Eu- 
ripides, in which he preserves throughout chaste- 
ness of metre, and of language ; the Euripidean Se- 
narius has seldom the grandeur—seldom the sweet- 
ness of the A°schylean and Sophoclean—seldom 
the graceful motion of that of Aristophanes, but 
very often it is heavy and laborious to read, much 
as Porson has endeavored to erase these defects. 
The chaste movement of the Chorus, which ap- 
pears in the metres of A&schylus and Sophocles, 
gives way here to a soft, effeminate Ionian music, 
which has been remarked already by the critics of 
his own times. 

The same degrees of difference we discover in 
the writings of the three great Greek tragedies, 
we find in the literature of that nation, which, at the 
courts of Louis XIV and XV, aped the Greeks 
and Romans; the French. We find the same noble, 
but not yet finished dramatic genius in Corneille, 
and the similar perfection and loveliness of contents 
and form in Racine; whilst Voltaire, with all the 
brilliancy of his versatile genius, remains every- 
where a self-conceited sophist. Among the other 
nations, which established their realms on the 
ruins of the Roman Empire, dramatic art rose under 
too different circumstances to be able to serve as 
illustrations of the Greek drama. The best illus- 
tration may be found in the Greek historians. It 
would be easy to show the A’schylean character 
of the pious and epic Herodotus, in whose works 
we still see the truly republican spirit, moving in 
the practical element of liberty and enthusiasm. 
The polished mind of Thucydides stands already 
above its age, and it is only his own excellence, 
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that can compensate us for the bitter feeling of 
mortification and regret we indulge, that the state 
has already reached its height, and is rapidly has- 
tening to its final downfall. 
in Xenophon, the superficial panegyrist of Sparta, 
whose mind was not free enough, to appreciate the 
advantages and the grandeur of Athenian liberty, 
though in its degraded state, in comparison with 
the wretched state of Sparta, which fed on her old 
glory in the days of her degeneration with hypoc- 
risy and insolence. This I should be afraid of 


confessing openly, well aware as I am of the fact, | 


that Xenophon has been so long, and to such an 
extent, the favorite of all students, if I could not 
back my opinien concerning his writings and cha- 
racter with such great names as Schlosser and 
Niebuhr. 

Extremes create extremes. In the times of cor- 
ruption the chastiser arises. The great antago- 
nist of Euripides, his contrast in every thing was 
Aristophanes, the comic poet. 

The dithyrambic included two elements—a grave 
anda gay one. The first was represented by the 
Episodia, the other by the joyous Chorus, who, on 
this festival of Bacchus, delighted in indulging in 
all wildness and licentiousness. We find this last 
gay element repeated in comedy, whilst the Ejpiso- 
dian was the foundation of tragedy. ‘“ We form 
perhaps, the best idea of the old Grecian comedy,” 
says Schlegel, “by considering it as a complete 
contrast to the ideal tragedy.” I find this contrast 
particularly in this, that the tragic poet idealizes 
and refines the present in a most elevated style—the 
comic poet takes the lofty actions of the present 
or the glorious recollections of the past, and drags 
them down to the frivolity of daily life. Epichar- 
mus of Sicily, the founder of comedy, took my- 
thical subjects. We see from a piece of Plautus, 
the Amphitruo—an imitation of a comedy of Epi- 
charmus—in what style it was done. But soon 
they ceased to look for objects so remote. Sa- 
tire was soon the principal object of comedy, and 
what is a satire of the past? The present was re- 
presented in fanciful fictions ; the haughty, the hum- 
ble, the warrior, the peasant—every one was re- 
presented in it. I might call it a satirical farce, 
mimicing and ridiculing any thing, which from 
its interest would afford merriment. In outward 
appearance, comedy was an imitation of its half- 
sister tragedy, with Choruses, scenery, &c; but 
all that in an inferior and highly exaggerated style, 
and ever laughing at its own imperfect appearance. 

To give only two examples; In the piece, Try- 
geus ascends heaven ona large beetle. Having 
raised himself on his back by the machine, he comes 
afterwards, by the road of the strangers, back 
upon the stage, (v. 173,) which, however, has un- 
dergone no change of scenery, and informs us, 
that this is the heaven where the gods live. At 


We also perceive this | 


the door he knocks, and Mercury comes out, whom 
he appeases with a morselof meat. So he returns 
afterwards to the same stage as the earth, and en- 
ters with the words : 


How difficult it was, to travel to the gods! 

Indeed, I feal quite tired in my legs. 

You seemed to be so little to me above, 

Perfectly wretched you looked to me in heaven, 
But here, I see you look yet much more wretched.* 


Or in the Frogs, where a dead man is a dramatis 
persona, whom Bacchus begs to take a bundle with 
him over the Styx, but who professes “ he would 
rather live, than do it for less than two drachmas.” 
Bacchus, who had with his servant travelled on the 
stage, and arrived at the house of Hercules, comes 
to the Orchestra, over the Dromos, (names which 
afterwards will be explained) which here repre- 
sents the lake, and crosses with Charon. Xan- 
thias, his servant, is not permitted by Charon to 
enter the boat, but must run round the pretended 
lake. In this comic style, the parody goes on 
through the whole piece. The comic element is 
carried so far, that the Chorus, as well as the 
players, speak not only in their characters, but, 
pulling their mask aside, they address the audi- 
ence as if they were entire strangers to the play, 
and destroyed willingly all illusion. A remarka- 
ble peculiarity of the comic Chorus is therefore the 
“ Parabasis,” an address by the Chorus to the spec- 
tators in the name and under the authority of the 
poet, which has no immediate concern with the 
subject of the piece. He expatiates herein on 
his own merits—ridicules his rivals,—or he takes 
up the news of the day, and criticises it merci- 
lessly ;—he even becomes serious, and gives warn- 
ings, and weighty hints to the people, or he mo- 
ralizes in the most biting manner on any general 
subject, illustrating it with living examples. No- 
thing escaped the tongue of the comic poet, and 
crime and vice were bodly attacked ; and the more 
boldly, and more violently, the higher the station 
of the victim was. 

Aristophanes was, according to the judgment 
of all his contemporaries, the greatest comic poet 
Athens ever had,—a portion of his works have 
come down to our time, and we, from our hearts, 
unite in the admiration of his age. 

We behold with astonishment, this lofty genius, 
who scaled the highest summits, and trod the low- 
est valleysin the dominion of poetry, we gaze with 
rapture on this versatile wizzard, who now walks 
with, us through heavenly spheres, and the next 
moment throws himself into the lowest, deepest 
mire of earth; who appears in all shapes, and in 
everv position; who, a second Proteus, slips through 
our hands as quick as thought, whenever we think 
to have grasped him; who—constant only in his 
inconstancy—constructs in his wondrous fantasy, 





* Aristoph. Pac. v. 820-5. 
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combinations of the wildest and softest; of the 
noblest and meanest; of the remotest and nearest 
objects: a poet possessed of an inexhaustible ima- 
gination, at once tragic and comic, panegyrist and 
satirist, modest and forward, priest and skeptic— 
one who raises the boldest structures, and destroys 
them himself with wilful hand ; who joins life and 
death, union and discord, love and hate, generosity 
and pusillanimity in the rosy chains of the graces, 
whose “ naughty favorite” he is.* 

To illustrate his character and art sufficiently, 
would require more time, than the narrow limits of 
these articles permit ; nay, would fill the pages of 
a proper essay. Reluctantly I confine myself toa 
few remarks particularly on his great ethical im- 
portance. 

The times which followed the death of Peri- 
cles, a gloomy sketch of which we have given 
above,t necessarily occasioned comedy, which at 
first was merely farcical and fantastical, to as- 
sume under the mask of laughter and fun a higher 
and graver character, a public and political one. 
It was Aristophanes, who raised comedy to this 
height. He is the Avschylus of his art. Whilst 
Aeschylus endeavors to illustrate the present in the 
brilliant light of the heroic tales of old, to rouse 
in his contemporaries heroie feelings and emula- 
tion of the great deeds he celebrates; Aristopha- 
nes pursues the same end, but in another way. 
What the tragic poet attempts in exciting a noble 
enthusiasm, he seeks to achieve by operating upon 
their sense of shame. He sees and marks all that 
is bad and ridiculous, and represents it in the stron- 
gest light. In true portraits, and in caricatures, he 
shows the deep corruption of his age, which is 
sinking daily more and more into vice; grief for 
the downfall of his country sharpens the tooth of 
his satire, until it exhibits an implacable hatred 
against every one and every thing, contributing to 
weaken the moral strength of the people, and en- 
danger the welfare of the state. He is in per- 
petual war with the spirit of his age, although him- 
self a child of it, and the bitterest foe of its re- 
presentative—his rival in the favor of the Athe- 
nians—Euripides. This appears to me to be 
the true character of Aristophanes; he is pos- 
sessed of a highly moral and noble soul—a mind 
filled with virtue and lofty sentiments, but he is led 
by his peculiar talent to the dangerous weapon of, 
licentious comedy to correct the prurient vices of 
his age. ‘The principal feature in his genius was 
negative. Those of my readers who are acquainted 
with German literature, and have not only read, 
but understood the often misunderstood Faustus of 
Goethe, will understand me, when I call him a 
moral Mephistopheles, if I may use so contradic- 
tory an expression. He views like him all the 


* “ Aristophanes—der ungezogene Liebling der Musen.” 
Goethe Epil. to die Végel. 





+ Sou. Lit. Mess., Dec. 1842, pg. 
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weak points of human character; he brings to 
light its hidden vices, and mercilessly stripping them 
ofall disguise, exposes all our foibles to the se- 
verest scorn; he shows them only in blacker and 
stronger colors, as we try to deceive ourselves by 
whitening them with pretexts and self deceptions; 
yet it is not a satanic joy which rules him, but the 
deepest grief, which works so strongly in him, that 
he is even at war with himself, and no sooner has 
he created a bright idea, and exalted his faney, or 
endowed man with every perfection, or originated a 
fact in his poetry, than this self same poetry turns 
all to ridicule—He tramples with his feet on his own 
creations, and his friend and client is no less ex- 
posed to the lash of his scourge, than his adver- 
sary and foe. But this negative tendency of his 
genius is not realized in a gloomy, morbid manner. 
So wonderful are the contrasts of his soul, that he 
exhibits it in the most ingenious jocularity. He 
decorates his satire with roses, as a victim is adorn- 
ed that is to be offered to the gods. His elegance 
and plaisantry are so unrivalled, that Plato in an 
epigram says, that the graces would have selected 
his mind for their dwelling place. These words 
of Plato, the chaste philosopher and pupil of Soc- 
rates, may convince those who take too much of- 
fence at passages of his works, which to modern 
taste appear disgusting and monstrous, that they 
must look a little farther and study a little deeper 
to understand and to do justice to him.* 

It would be too difficult a task, to give here a 
sketch of some of his comedies. Their very 
plan consists in the want of a plot, and in the free 
flight of the imagination, and their beauty could 
not at all be exhibited, for it is revealed in each 
single line. Yet I must notice in a few words his 
Clouds and his Frogs. 

I will not plead the cause of Aristophanes against 
the ridiculous charge of some good-natured gramma- 
rians, that, suborned by Anytus and Melitus, said he 
had composed it, to prepare the mind of the Athe- 


* We meet nowhere out of Greece with an Aristophanes, 
for nowhere else in the history of the world, has a poet 
been bred amidst such an exciting public life—among such 
an ingenious and richly gifted people, based upon so great 
and popular a literature. Moliére’s great comical talent 
was in the chains of the court, a tamed lion; and yet he 
is the nearest to Aristophanes of all modern writers of 
plays, with the exception of the Corypheens of dramatic art, 
who unites all the exeellences with all the faults of AEschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes within himself 
alone—Shakspeare. The count of Platen Hallermiinde has 
too little genius ; his Aristophanic comedies, “ die verhing- 
nigsvolle Gabel” and “der romantische CE&dipus,” resemble 
the productions of our poet in nothing but the form. 


+They are: The Acharnenses, the Peace, the Ecclesiazuse, 
Lysistrata against the war; the Knights against Cleon ; the 
Clouds against the sophists ; the Wasps against the law- 
yers (imitated by Racine in “les plaideurs ;”) the Thes- 
mophoriazusee against Euripides ; the Frogs on A2schylus 
and Euripides; the Birds, a fancy piece, and the Plutus a 
comedy considered as belonging to the middle comedy, 
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nians for an accusation against Socrates. Twenty- 
two years elapsed between the last exhibition of the 
Clouds and that accusation. This question, there- 
fore, is easily settled ;—my own opinion as to the 
design of the Clouds is this: Aristophanes here 
attacks the greatest evil of his age—the daily in- 
crease of that sophistical activity and display which 
was naturally followed by the fall of the ancient 
religion, and by social demoralization—and it is 
therefore one of his gravest and severest produc- 
tions. He embodied the whole sect in the form 
of Socrates, as the chief and most celebrated of 
them all; and the comic strength of the piece con- 
sists in this, that he chose a person of such high 
repute as Socrates, to suffer for the whole class. 
We certainly do not confound the noble, disinter- 
ested spirit of Socrates with the contemptible 
sophists of his day ; but we cannot deny, nay, it is 
very likely, that the great multitude in Athens took 
him for a sophist, and could not but do so, for he 
was daily engaged with them in quarrels and con- 
troversies. When he, by his simple manners and 
clear thoughts, left them, according to the reports 
we have only from his pupils and adorers, always 
as victor—was it not natural, that he appeared to 
the people of Athens as the first, the best of all 
sophists? He, the object of every one’s esteem, 
whose disinterestedness and voluntary poverty 
every one knew is here represented as covetous, 
and the victorious rebuker of all cunning subtility, 
appears here just the reverse. Can we believe 
that Aristophanes had intended so gross a decep- 
tion upon his so very delicate audience ? The vir- 
tuous suffers here on the stage, as he mostly does 
in life, and this truly, though painfully comic choice 
of his victim has scarcely been appreciated by 
any of his interpreters. But Aristophanes had by 
far, better spectators than interpreters. 

Besides, it cannot be doubted, that notwithstand- 
ing all the great qualities of Socrates, there may 
have been also less flattering shades resting upon 
his character; for, his memory comes to us only 
through the records of his prejudiced and devoted 
pupils. The foibles of Socrates seem to have 
shown themselves in his exterior appearance par- 
ticularly, which fitted him so much the better for 
the hero of a comedy.* 

The Frogs have a particular interest for us, 
through the near connection they have to the sub- 
ject we have been discussing in these articles. 
The great tragic poets were dead,—and Bacchus, 
finding none among the living to supply their place, 
descends to Tartarus, to bring one of them up to 
the earth again. He finds Hades in uproar—Eu- 


ripides disputing the presidency of the tragic poets 
in the lower world with Agschylus. A contest fol- 
lows between them, in which Aristophanes shows 
all the faults of the twotragedians. It is wonder- 


* Similar ideas may be seen in the preface of Prof. Fel- 
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ful to observe, in how few words, with how few 
strokes he delineates the character of either; how 
mercilessly he scourges them with the very praises, 
they bestow upon themselves. Even his protégé, 
ZEschylus, feels his satire fully ; yet to the disad- 
vantage of the sophistical and “ tongue-whirling” 
[sit venia verbo,] Euripides; for all the faults of 
Eschylus are those of a mind so lofty, that the 
language of common men is not sufficient to ex- 
press them : 

“ Elevated thoughts and noble sentiments, 

Of course produce a correspondent diction, 

And heroes may with much propriety 


Well use a language raised above the vulgar, 
Just as they wear a more superb attire,*” 


as he answers to Euripides. 

A few examples would illustrate it, but every 
line would want a commentary. The allusions in 
every word constitute their principal beauty. Aus- 
chylus talks so mightily and angrily, that Bacchus 
advises Euripides— 


“Tf thou art wise, 
Move at a distance from this storm of hail, 
Lest, in his passion, he with some huge word 
Cracking thy skull let out a Telephus,”+ 


which last line is again a blow on Euripides. 

When the contest begins, Auschylus prays first 
to Ceres, the deity sacred to the initiate of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. But Euripides worships 
gods “of another kind.” 


Bacch. Gods of thy own, new coinage? 

Eurip. Even so. 

Bacch. So offer then thy vows to their own gods. 

Eurip. O, air! on which I feed, thou whirling tongue. 


Intelligence, and sagacious snuffling-power.”t 


They examine now the whole character of their 
different pieces ; then their prologues, and Euripi- 
des charges Aéschylus very self-conceitedly, with 
obscurity, and how often he had introduced Cha- 
racters, who did not speak for the greater part of 
the piece, while his rule it was 


That he who first appeared on the stage 
Explained the general history of the piece.|| 


ZEschylus had, in one of his pieces, Niobe, in- 
troduced the first person N. as a mourning statue 
veiled and silent, during the greater part of the 
drama; till at last she rose, striking the earth 
with her hands and calling on the dead. After 
this they ridicule each other with cantos from 
their Choruses, and at last go to the scales to 
weigh verse for verse. 


Bacch. Approach the scales and speak. 
Eurip. ‘ Ab! would to heaven, the Argo never had flown.” 
ZEsch. “Ye fertile meads laved by Spercheios’ stream !” 


* Aristoph, Ran. v. 1058-1061. (after Dunster’s trans.) 

+ Aristoph. Ran., v. 852-5. 

t Aristoph. v. 890-4; I was obliged to give my transla- 
tion ; the other was too free. 





ton to his edition of the Clouds. 
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Bacch. Cuckoo—there, let them go. AZschylus’ scale 
Outweighs the other much. 

How happens that? 
*Tis owing to his pulling in a river,* etc. etc. 


Eurip. 
Bacch. 


In this manner the contest goes on. Euripides 
cannot compete successfully with his adversary ; 
the grandenr of A’schylus gains the victory over 
his talkative rival. It must, however, be observed, 
that in all the comical excess the trial brings on 
the stage, and which must have set the audience 
in a roar of laughter, Aristophanes reinains teacher 
of Morals ; all the praises heaped upon Euripides 
are bitter satire on the times he lived in; and all 
the blame or praise which falls on A’schylus, serves 
yet as a greater scourge for the Athenians, as he 
shows in them, how little they have obeyed the 
doctrines of their great poet. 

The noble-minded and modest Sophocles does not 
partake in the contest ; he had willingly yielded to 
Aeschylus, and is only as third person present at the 
contest, resolved to take up the cause against Ku- 
ripides, if Avschylus should be defeated. It may 
not be an improper place here, to observe, that the 
lovely character of Sophocles, on whom Aristopha- 
nes scarcely ever dared to throw his sarcasm, was 
also in life blessed with unshaken happiness. Hav- 
ing occupied the highest offices in the service of 
the state, he lived peacefully in his native land, to 
a great age, so that he even outlived his younger 
rival, Euripides. On the news of his death, he 
honored himself by doing public homage to the 
great genius of the deceased, and proved himself 
worthy of the love and admiration of his fellow- 
citizens unto his death, which was brought about 
by an excess of joy, that his Antigone gained the 
prize ina dramatic contest. Auschylus and Eu- 
ripides died in foreign countries. The time of the 
birth and death of Aristophanes, who was a native 
of AXgina and only an adopted citizen of Athens, 
is unknown. 


Thus we have finished our hasty survey of the 
Greek dramas. Let me, in conclusion, invite my 
readers to follow me on the wings of their imagina- 
tion to Athens itself, and present themselves there 
at a dramatic performance. 

Spring has covered the earth with her emerald 
carpet, and filled the hearts of men with joy. The 
great festival of the Dionysia has crowded the city 
with embassies from the dependent states, who 
bring their tribute; foreigners of all kinds have 
been drawn there by the occasion. Take me as 
your Cicerone, while we descend now from the 
Parthenon through the Propylsea—turn then South 
to the Odeion, then to the East, till we come to 
the Awa, where the theatre of Bacchus stands. 
I conduct you through the entrance, ¢f'sod0s, over the 


* Arist. Ran. v. 1382-6. The verse of Eurip. is Med. v. 
I.; that of Esch a frag. of his Philoctetes. 











lobbies a:a{apara, to take your seats behind the ma- 
gistrate, the prytanes, whose chairs are in front, just 
in the middle of the theatre. An eager multitude 
rushes in and fills the «tpxtdes (cunei, the surrogate 
for the boxes,) soon to the top of the house ; but 
we are not troubled with an oppressive atmosphere, 
for the blue expanse of heaven is over us, and the 
higher seats, hewn in the form of a horse-shoe in 
the rocks, always recede. Above them frowns 
the Acropolis, crowned with the Parthenon, and 
looking forward over the stage, our eye rests on 
the Saronic gulf, and the promontory of Sunium. 
Just before us is the Orchestra, the pit of our thea- 
tres—not intended for spectators, but for the Cho- 
rus. In the midst of it, and near the stage is an 
altar, called Thymele, which reminds us of the re- 
ligious origin and signification of this pleasant di- 
version. Whilst the first Prytanus, the Apyav irévv- 
pos Offers the sacrifice upon it, let us take a look at 
the stage. The cxnvf or stage is separated from 
the 9éarpov, which comprises the seats of the spec- 
tators and the orchestra, by a road called épop0s, 
from which a staircase ‘leads on the right and left 
to the scene, which is of equal height with the 
seats of the Prytanes. The entrance of the dro- 
mos to the right is reserved for those who come 
from the place, where the action is going on—on 
the left is the entrance for strangers. ‘The stair- 
case leads to the doyeiov, the pulpitum of the Ro- 
mans, the place where the actors mostly stood, and 
the dialogues were conducted. ‘The walls of the 
scene on either side are ornamented with fresh 
green,* but the common ornaments were statues. 
The decoration of the back ground, the proper 
scenery, is now fully discovered, as the curtain over 
the Aoye?ov, has risen, or rather fallen. It is an ar- 
chitectural building, and imitates Nature herself as 
much as possible. The usual scenery is not very 
splendid, representing the dweiling-house of a king 
in the old style, with a principal gate in the middle, 
and two side gates ; the first for the king himself, 
the others for his children and servants. The 
Greeks were very particular in this point; they 
liked to know the character of the players, even 
from the side and way, by which they entered the 
stage; and as to the dress—that was altogether 
fixed for king, queen, married and unmarried wo- 
men, royal children, elder and younger, &c., &c., 
so that from the first appearance they generally 
knew what character was before theireyes. That 
the players moreover had masks, and walked on 
the Cothurnus, is known to all. 

We return to our place in the theatre. The 
scene represents the grove of the Furies in Colo- 
nos, for the performance of Sophocles’ C£dipus 
Coloneus is going on. The grove consists of liv- 
ing trees, alive with birds. Behind them black 
cloths are hung, which assist to effect a gloomy 


* Compare to this, and what follows Hans Genelli, das 
Theater in Athen. 
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entrance to the holy grove of the awful goddesses. 
(Edipus, blind, old, and in rags, appears, led by 
Antigone, whom we by her dress know to be a 
daughter of royal blood, but in distress. They 
ascend the staircase, and C&dipus sits down to rest; 
but the place is sacred, it is the xaAxorovs ddos xAovos, 
the forbidden entrance to the grove of the Eume- 
nides.* 

Upon the admonition of a passer by, and the 
command of the Chorus, he leaves the place, 
comes down, always supported by the young Anti- 
gone, and sits down on the Thymele, usually the 
place of the leader of the Chorus. The Chorus 
has come in, called by the man who had passed and 
observed a stranger sitting on the sacred and for- 
bidden soil. They made their entrance hastily, 
consisting of fifteen aged inhabitants of Colonos. 
Having soon discovered CXdipus, they range them- 
selves around their leader on both sides of the 
Thymele. They compel him now, when he has 
been seated by his daughter on the stone they as- 
signed for his rest, to tell his name and wants. 
The name of O&dipus, the murderer of his father, 
the husband of his mother, an object of horror to 
the very sun, of whose light he has deprived him- 
self—frightens them so much, that they hardly 
allow him to stay, only upon his assurance, that an 
oracle had now found its fulfilment, which he would 
discover to Theseus, the king of Athens, how his 
presence would become the blessing of the coun- 
try. Meanwhile, on a neighing steed, a young 
girl, a Thessalian hat on her head, hastens in, 
springs from the horse into the arms of her un- 
happy father and sister. ‘They form a lovely 
group, both embracing their blind father, who sits 
motionless on hisstone. Ismene, that is the young 
girl’s name, brings sad news from Thebes of the 
discord of her brothers, who are making prepara- 
tion for war. Induced by an oracle, each party 
tries to get possession of the person of (£dipus. 
But he curses both of them, who always loved 
themselves better than their unfortunate father ; 
whose selfish souls were not melted by his misery 
into brotherly friendship, and who left the care of 
him to their tender sisters. He determines not to 
leave the place, which the god had pointed out as 
his place of rest; and obtains from Theseus, who 
appears—a dignified and noble king—the assurance 
of his protection. 

This forms the first part of the drama—not act ; 
for the ancient dramas were not divided into acts— 
and now we see the Chorus move, and in decent 
and graceful gestures, the two divisions from right 


*It is here supposed to be the hoyetov.. The stage itself 
remains, therefore, after CEdipus has again left it untouched 
in this play; what—together with the scenery, which 
brought before the eyes of the Athenians the holiest objects 
of awe and reverence—must have contributed immensely 
to the effect produced by this wonderful piece. 








to left and left to right dance towards one another,* 
and with the accompaniment of the flute begin 
their hymr in honor of Athens and Colonos, in 
Strophes and Antistrophes. They have scarcely 
concluded when Creon appears from Thebes, and 
strives first by flattery, then by violence to prevail 
on (Edipus to follow him to Thebes. He cruelly 
deprives him of his daughter, who, before the eyes 
of the weak Chorus, which consisting of old men, 
is not able to resist, is torn away from her father, 
till Theseus appears, who avenges the offence of 
Creon against his guest in a battle. A second 
dance and song of the Chorus follows, whilst the 
battle is going on, the end of which leads to the 
catastrophe of the play. Theseus returns trium- 
phantly, and brings the children back to their blind 
father. This meeting after their short separation 
is touching ; though our compassion is somewhat 
checked at the stern manners of Cidipus towards 
his son, Polynices, who now appears with the inten- 
tion of winning him to his cause. However just 
the reproaches of the old father, we dwell with 
more partiality upon the character of Antigone, 
that beautiful conception of our poet, who displays 
now her noble soul, standing between father and 
son, loving both, pitying both, sacrificing herself 
for both. 

Polynices, having left his father in despair, old 
CEdipus feels his last hour drawing near. He 
sends for Theseus and explains to him, that the 
voice of the gods called him into the grove of the 
Eumenides; that his tomb is to be there, and re- 
main there, a bulwark of Athens against Thebes. 
Fate is reconciled, and the poor sufferer freed from 
his pains. He does not want the aid of his daugh- 
ters; he walks without assistance, and shows them 
the way they dread to go, in spite of his blindness ; 
for it becomes light within him; he moves on, as 
if led by the gods themselves, 

During the whole piece, the stage, upon which 
in other pieces the action takes places, was—as I 
have remarked above in a note—not touched after 
CEdipus had left it. Now the dying man directs 
his steps there, and disappears soon with Theseus 
and his daughter in the awful grove of the furies. 
The Chorus sends its prayers after him for an easy 
death, which is soon after reported by a messen- 
ger. He had not died like other men; but Earth 
opened her lap, and received the sufferer to an ever- 
lasting resting-place. After the messenger, appear 
the daughters, now Orphans. They confirm his 
death and bewail it. 

Chorus? Is he then dead? 

Antig. He is—his death was strange 
And wonderful. For not in war he fell, 
Nor did the sea o’erwhelm him, but the earth 


Hath hid him from us. Deadly night has closed 
Our eyes in sadness. Whether o’er the seas 


* The manner in which the Chorus performed his chants 








and dances is very uncertain, and the learned differ much 
about it. 
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We roam, or exiles in a foreign land 
Lead our sad days, we must be still unhappy. 
Alas! I only wish 1 might have died 
With my poor father. Wherefore should I ask 
For longer life ? 

Chorus. Ye good and pious daughters, 
Remember what the will of Heaven decrees 
With patience we must bear. Indulge not then 
Excess of grief. Your fate has not deserved it. 

Antig. O,1 was fond of misery with him! 
Even what was most unlovely grew beloved 
When he was with me. O, my dearest father ! 
Beneath the earth, now in deep darkness hid, 
Worn as thou wert with age, to me thou still 
Wert dear, and shalt be ever.* 


They then return to Thebes, that so they might 
prevent the impending fate of their dear brothers.t 

The curtain rises. 

This is the most celebrated drama of Sophocles, 
and I have selected it, to close these articles with, 
because it has a more harmonious character, than 
any of the ancient dramas. Yet full harmony and 
peaceful terminations was not the lot of their age. 
The Greek drama is one of the most magnificent 
appearances in the history of art, and as long as 
taste reigns, it will be admired ; but it is not yet 
the perfection of art. Full harmony exists in full 
reconciliation. For the religion of the reconcilia- 
tion was it reserved, to develope perfection as well 
in the department of art, as in that of sciences and 
morals. 


* Soph. Oed. Col. v, 1679-1687; 1693-1703. 
+ Ibid, 1771 sg. 


HOW TO PLANT AND COOK POTATOES, 


Choose a Joamy soil that’s sandy, 
Throw manure broadcast and thick— 
Stercoracis should be handy, 
That the work may go on quick. 


It is best to plough in winter— 
Deep ploughing is the only thing. 
Use your labor without stint, or 
*T will be double in the Spring. 


When you find the ground is drying 
Let the kidneys then be freed 

From the hole where they’ve been lying, 
And select the dest for seed. 


Then in April, fall to planting 
From the large potato heap ; 
Let no little hands be wanting, 
They’re good as men, and twice as cheap. 


Do not cut the root to pieces, 
Nor let it into plaster roll— 

A kidney usually increases, 
Two-fold, if you plant it whole. 


Hills are best, for you can tend them 
All around with plough or hoe— 
Not too close or you will rend them, 

And the offsets will not grow. 


| 











Keep down weeds and dress the hills up, 
Let them have both rain and sun,— 

Then the plant grows well and fills up, 
And your summer work is done. 


Now before the ground is frozen, 
Look out for a sloping spot, 

Which if dry, and rightly chosen, 
Keeps the roots from growth and rot. 





Six foot deep, the French have found out, 
Roots will never germinate ; 

So, take the hint and dig the ground out, 
When you want your planting late. 


Having told you how to plant them, 
Also how to lay them by, 

Now for cooking, when you want them 
For the table in July. 


On the day you want to use them, 
Take the kidneys from the ground, 

Of a size, ’tis best to choose them, 
Throwing out what are unsound. 


Wash them clean and scrape the skin off, 
One water never is enough ; 

Take the eyes and nubbins thin off, 
And every little speck that’s rough. 


Do not let them lie in water, 
(So the nice observers say)— 
Not a minute—not a quarter, 
That will take their taste away. 


When the fire is burning brightly, 
And the water’s boiling hot, 

Sprinkle table-salt in lightly, 
Then put the kidneys in the pot. 


Eighteen minutes—sometimes twenty, 
Cooks them nicely to a turn ; 

Some say more, but that is plenty, 
Every one must live and learn. 


Pour the water off, and set them 
On hot coals that they may dry ; 
But, mercy on me! do not let them 

Burn, or into pieces fly. 


Some prefer them whole at table, 
Others mash them in the pot, 

With butter! that is execrable, 
And truly, you had better not. 





How scandalous it is to bake them, 
How barbarous to fry them brown, 
How Vandal-like in balls to make them, 

And with the hand to pat them down. 


The only way if you will mash them, ‘| 
Is with milk that’s new and sweet— 
Then with a ladle quick slap dash them, 

If you want them fit to eat. 


After mashing, do not smear them 
On the top and all around, 

For in that way but few can bear them, 
Let the mass be one rough mound. 


One thing more--don’t cook too many, 
Just boil enough for each to taste: 

Remember two will cost a penny, 
Better it is to want than waste. 


When potatoes roll in plenty, 
And hard times the poor distress, 
Knowing that their food is scanty, 
Give them now and then a mess. 
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DESCRIPTION OF NAPLES. 
Naples, Oct. 5, 1842. 


This is the land of my boyish dreams. The 
imagination of youth had not sketched a picture 
more vivid than the reality. It burst upon my 
view, as bright and as enchanting as the poets had 
pourtrayedit. I had believed, that something was 
to be allowed for the hyperboles of poets, and the 
enthusiasm of tourists. In this, | was in error. 
Nature, in this lovely region, assumes “‘a grace be- 
yond the reach of art.” Poetry and painting have 
not, in truth, done justice to it; enamored pilgrims 
have not described its charms in all the richness 
of their native loveliness. One cannot put scenery 
on paper. The pencil and the pen cannot rise to 
the height of nature’s fairest works. The air and 
the exquisite tints, the extended and varied pros- 
pects, yield not to the easel. ‘The best effort is 
but an imperfect copy. 

It is indeed a land worthy of being the mother 
of those immortal men, who have given it a moral 
lustre, rivalling the lovely features which Heaven 
has here impressed. ‘Twice has it distributed to 
Europe the benefits of civilization. First, when 
it transmitted the sciences and the arts of the coun- 
trymen of Lycurgus and Solon, diffusing with their 
conquering arms, the lights of knowledge: and 
again, when after the downfall of the Eastern 
Empire, the fugitives from Constantinople illumined 
anew those torches which the Goths and Vandals 
had extinguished.—Twice the ruler of Europe: 
once by the people-king, and then by another still 
more powerful, swaying the consciences of men, 
and claiming the sacred right as given of Heaven. 

In Rome, we see the cradle and the grave of 
this people-king, the dilapidated monuments of his 
triumphs and his glories. Here are also the proud 
memories of that powerful hierarchy, whose breath 
was the law of nations. Its temples and its pala- 
ces crown the seven hills. When you descend 
the peninsula and approach Naples, you find an air 
more soft, a heaven more brilliant. The soil is 
more fertile, and exhibits the appearance of a gar- 
den: the country is more beautiful ; the antiquities 
more varied and better preserved. You see Vesu- 
vius and Pompeii, the Phlegrean fields, and that bay 
which is renowned throughout the earth. 

The city of Naples is the fourth in Europe in 
size and population. It is believed to contain four 
hundred thousand inhabitants within its walls, and 
one hundred thousand in its suburbs. Its origin 
reaches far beyond the period of authentic history. 
Its foundation is by some attributed to one of the 
Argonauts, 1300 years before the Christian era ; by 
others, to Parthenope, one of the Syrens, who is 
celebrated by Homer, and whose name it bore. 
The claims of Hercules are also urged, but it is not 
probable that he would have built two cities so 
near as this and Herculaneum. It was destroyed 
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by the contiguous city of Cuma, then a great and 
powerful metropolis : now vineyards occupy its site, 
and a poor peasant is its sole inhabitant. When 
it was rebuilt, it assumed the name of Neapolis, or 
new city, which it has ever since retained. Its 
origin is Greek, its name Greek, and the Greek 
language was that of its inhabitants, for a long 
period after its submission to the Roman sway. 
In Herculaneum and Pompeii, the manuscripts 
which have been found, are all in this tongue. 

This city has been subject to all the vicissitudes 
of Italy ;—subdued by the Romans, then by the 
Goths, then sacked by Belisarius, who, failing in 
all his other efforts to make an entrance, finally in- 
troduced his soldiers through the aqueducts, and 
delivered it to pillage, massacre and fire. Its ter- 
ritory at one time conquered by the Saracens—at 
another subject to the Normans—then to the Arra- 
gonese—to the house of Anjou—overrun and van- 
quished repeatedly by the French and Spaniards— 
many traces of all these different tribes may be dis- 
covered in the edifices, the language and the man- 
ners of the inhabitants. 

The bay of Naples is in the form of a deep cres- 
cent—the promontories of Minerva and Misenum 
being the extremities of the two horns. The 
island of Capri is between them, rising high above 
the sea, and presenting a barrier to check the tem- 
pests, and exclude from this tranquil bay the storms 
which rage without. The city rests upon the sum- 
mit of the crescent, spreading itself round the 
curved shore, and sloping off to two points as it 
withdraws from the centre. It lies upon the sunny 
side of a lofty range of hills, whose highest crest 
is crowned by the venerable castle of St. Elmo. 
Its appearance is that of an amphitheatre, the 
houses rising one above the other, upon the steep 
ascent, and at the same time circling round the gulf. 

The voyager, as he passes Capri, sees before 
him a bay of about eighteen miles in length by 
sixteen in width, scarcely ruffled by the wind, and 
brilliant as the sky above it. He sees along its 
shores a bright band of cities and towns, extending 
some 16 or 18 miles, with their many colored domes 
and lofty towers standing in bold relief, and varying 
and decorating the lovely scene. In their rear, a 
long line of semicircular mountains is exposed to 
view, covered with perennial green. ‘To the right 
of the city, the chain is broken, and a verdant 
plain expands itself many miles into the interior, 
and gives a view of the distant Appenines. On 
the edge of this plain, and in the rear of Portici, 
risetwo mountains, with a small and shallow val- 
ley between, the one clothed with verdure, the other 
exhibiting a lofty cone, black as carbon, utterly 
void of all vegetation, and pouring from its sum- 
mit volumes of dark smoke. This is Vesuvius, 


the terror and the scourge of this delicious region! 
At its base, lies Pompeii, disinterred, but quiet and 
desolate as the grave. 


Though the sun shines 
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brightly on its streets, and the sky is duallon wre 
serene, and its old enemy is tranquil, you feel within | 
its walls that the spirit is gone,—that it is the city | 
of thedead. ‘The lava tomb is removed; the tem- 
ples, and the palaces, and the humble habitations 
receive the cheering light of day; but your own) 
heart is clouded with the shadows of the past. 
Here another smiling valley runs off to the East, 
and then begins again the chain of meuntains which 
reaches to the promontory of Minerva. 

Enchanted with the beauties of the bay, I sought 
apartments on its shore with only the street of 
Santa Lucia between. The exquisite scene, in all 
its extent, and all its variety of attraction of land 
and water, is before me. The murmur of the 
waves, as they are gently broken on the shore, 
reaches my apartments. Admiration of this pros- 
pect has grown with acquaintance, and the minute 
features are now beheld with a feeling of attach- 
ment. ‘Taking this place as my point of depar- 
ture, the first remarkable object in view which 
arrests the attention, is the Castell’ del Ovo. It 
is based upon an insulated rock, some two hundred 
yards from the shore. It was originally a promon- 
tory ; but, in some one of the numerous earthquakes 


the main land. It is now connected by a narrow 
bridge. Its history would fill a volume. That 
magnificent voluptuary, Lucullus, who is reported 
to have fed his lampreys in one of his artificial 
lakes, with the bodies of his slaves, to increase their 
delicacy, had here a house of pleasure. Inthe early 
ages, the castle was called from him the “* Costrum 
Lucullanum.” It was to this place that the last 
Emperor of Rome, Romulus Augustus, contemp- 
tuously called by his contemporaries, “ Augus- 
tulus,” was exiled by the conqueror, Odoacre, who 
deprived him of his empire. In more modern 
times, it became the refuge, and afterwards the 
prison of the unfortunate Queen“ Joanna, of Na- 
ples.” Her history resembles, in many of its 
traits, that of the equally miserable Queen of Scots. 
Like her, she was beautiful and accomplished, de- 
voted to pleasure, and fond of gallantry. Like 
her, she is also believed to have been accessary 
to the murder of her husband, and to have espoused 
one who participated in the conspiracy which ter- 
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‘entry of King Alphonso into this city. 
which have shaken this country, it was rent from. 








minated his life. She also reached the same end ; 
was deprived of her kingdom by a kinsman, and 
her life sacrificed to his ambition. And to con- 
tinue the analogy, her guilt has been always the 
subject of controversy among historians. 

The venerable walls of that old castle, are re- 
plete with interesting historic associations. 
they speak, they would open the most attracting 
chapter in the history of this kingdom. It is still 
fortified, though but little adapted to the modern 
mode of warfare. Construeted for defence in feu- 
dal times, it would be but a feeble barrier to the 
progress of the arms in use at this day. Leaving 
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the C ‘astell’ del Ovo, and casting the eye in a con- 
trary direction, we see the Castell Nuovo, so called 
| from its modern construction, being built so recently 
as the thirteenth century, by Charles of Anjou. 


| It communicates with the royal palace, and serves 


for a retreat in cases of a popular movement. Its 
magnitude, its lofty towers and antique construc- 
tion give a picturesque effect to the prospect. It 
is a fortress of considerable strength on the sea 
shore, but at the same time so located as to com- 
mand several of the large public squares of the 
city. It isa curious fact, and illustrative of the 
history of this people, that all the public places 
are within reach of the guns of some one of the 
castles of the city. There can be no large popu- 
lar meeting, which the cannon of the forts may not 
disperse. ‘These were reared in times long since 
passed, and are not to be charged to the policy of 
modern rulers. The Castell’ Nuovo was formerly 
the residence of the sovereigns, and it exhibits an 
air of grandeur which is not to be seen in ordinary 
fortresses of any age. Among other objects of 
interest here seen, is a lofty arck of triumph, erect- 
ed inthe fifteenth century, to commemorate the 
It is all 
of marble, and covered with statues, and has re- 
liefs, representing the achievments of that mon- 
arch. 

Directly in front, across the smooth azure sur- 
face of the bay, Capri presents her white cliffs and 
lofty summits, with the adjacent coasts slightly 
curved, and approximating, at the promontories, the 
rocky isle. It stands like a faithful sentinel watch- 
ing the portals of the gulf. Distance smooths the 
rugged outline, and lends “ enchantment to the 
view.” Here Tiberius Cesar, weary of the cares 
of empire, retired from imperial Rome to enjoy in 
repose the pleasures of sense. He spent here 
the last seven years of his life, sunk in Circean 
pleasures, and exercising at the same time the 
most ferocious cruelties. One would suppose, were 
there not so many instances to the contrary, that 
the smiling features of nature around him, would 
have banished from his heart all savage propensi- 
ties. There is a statue of him here, in the Muzeo 
Borbonico, which represents him with a counte- 
nance filled with benevolence. Doubtless, such a 
face gave him much assistance in the game of dis- 
simulation which he habitually played. But it is 
strange, certainly not usual, that nature should have 
concealed such deformity under a visage pleasing 
and humane. Some of the walls and the founda- 
tions of his palace still exist. Other works of 
his are shown here. There is a subterranean pas- 
sage, excavated from the palace, a distance of per- 
haps half a mile, to one of the most curious grot- 
toes I have ever seen. The grotto is the work 
of nature. You enter it from the bay by a 
small aperture, just large enough for a small canoe 





to penetrate, those occupying it prostrating them- 
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selves, to avoid striking the jagged rocks duis, vata The sprightliness of her mind ‘esl viva- 
You then find yourself in the midst of a spacious | city of her disposition seein to have equalled her 
grotto with a lofty vaulted ceiling, and all that the | personal charms. Her attractions were now of 
eye rests upon is blue as indigo. ‘The effect is so ‘too high an order to remain concealed. The artists 
sudden, so magical, that one feels for a moment as | sought her out, that they might give to the marble 
if he were the subject of enchantment! His com-| and the canvass the impressions of such wonder- 
panions, he can scarcely recognize—the ladies are ‘fal loveliness. She became the model of the god- 
all blues, and so are the gentlemen. It is called _dess Igiea. The success of the copy extended 
by the Neapolitans, the azure grotto. ‘The phe- | the repatation of the original. The celebrated 
nomenon is a curious result of the reflection of the | painter, Romney, reproduced her as Venus, Cleo- 
rays of light. As to the use made of it by Tibe-| patra, and as Frine. Others made o! her a Sibyl, 
rius, the story is, that it was his place of bathing. |a Leda, a Talia; and some, a penitent Magdalene. 


But for the passage which he constructed the ap-| In the next step of her career, she met and cap- 
proach to it would have been distant, circuitous, | tivated Charles Grenville, of the noble family of 
and only by water. |Warwick. Deranged with passion, “ drunk with 


There is a spot upon the shore of the bay, | beauty,” he sought to espouse her; but over- 
in full view of my window, which is associated | whelmed with debt, and without the means of sup- 
with some of the most interesting, and at the same | | port, it was necessary to seek the assistance and 
time most melancholy seinen: of this city. 1t| consent of his uncle, Sir Wm. Hamilton, then 
is the place where the body of Cerillo was cast | minister of Great Britain, at this court. She was 
ashore by the waves. He was one of the distin- | despatched as the suppliant to obtain both the one 
guished martyrs, who have expired in the cause of ; and the other; the infatuated lover believing that 
human liberty. During the Parthenopean republic, | her appearance would be, on his part, a suflicient 
he was president of the legislative assembly. Re-| apology for seeking so extraordinary an union. 
nowned for his learning and high abilities, his repu- | The old uncle, astounded by this vision of beauty, 
tation had previously extended throughout Europe. | was soon lost in such raptures as overwhelmed 
Beloved by his friends, and respected by his foes,|every other consideration. He paid the debts of 
he was unfortunately faithless to his king, and his | his nephew, and married his betrothed. 
life paid the forfeit. After the return of the royal| Being now my lady, and the wife of a minister, 
family in 1800, he was arraigned for the crime of | a brilliant career opened before her. ‘To the aston- 
lese majestatis. Being brought before the court, | ishment of all, she moved in the high region of 
he was asked the usual question, “ what is your | society to which she had been so abruptly elevated, 
profession ?” He replied, “under the despotism, I) and in which she was now entitled to take a con- 
was a physician ; under the republic, a legislator.” | spicuous part, as if she had been accustomed to it 
“ And what are you now ?” demanded the president | from early years. The grace of nature is supe- 
of the court. “ Now,I ama hero,” was the res-| rior to that of art. Her history was, of course, 
ponse. He was forthwith condemned and execu- the subject of much remark, and it was not to be 
ted; and his body was cast into the sea. The sea | expected that a court, one of the most exclusive of 
returned it to the shore, and the populace, moved | Europe, should receive her with more attention 
with sympathy for his misfortunes, though his po-|than her position imperiously demanded. Queen 
litical opponents, received it, gave it the funeral| Caroline, the daughter of the celebrated Marie 
rites, and committed it to the earth. | Therese of Austria, and the sister of the unfor- 

The fate of this unfortunate man, and thousands’ tunate Marie Antoinette of France, met this bril- 
of others, who at that time contributed to give their | liant “ parvenue” with coldness and hauteur. But 
country a republic, and who atoned for it by the these were destined to continue but a short time. 
last punishment of malefactors, is associated with | The Queen soon found it necessary to yield to the 
the destinies of one of the most remarkable women | fortunes of this extraordinary woman. 
of that extraordinary period. Her history is 80 | Another scene of the drama was now enacted. 
singular, so unlike the ordinary mareh of human | Lord Nelson appears, a conquering hero ; his brow 
events, that I am induced here to sketch the out-| bound with the fresh laurels he had just gathered 
lines of it. lat Aboukir. He had blasted the prospects of Na- 

Few heroines of fiction have been the subjects of ,poleon in the East. He came to Naples, saw 
such striking vicissitudes as Emma Lyon. Born | Lad} Hamilton, and was conquered. He had 
of the lowest parentage, her father unknown, her braved the battle and the breeze—{illed Europe 
birth-place some obscure part of Wales, she was | with his fame—to strike his flag ingloriously to this 
reared in abject poverty and corrupt habits. The ‘modern Syren. In her presence, he was feeble as 
first sixteen years of her life were passed in an ir-| an infant; spell- bound, he gazed, received the sub- 
regular and degraded existence, often in want of tle poison, and stood within the charmed circle, 
bread to sustain her. Yet in these unfavorable, vanquished and a victim. 
circumstances, she grew into maturity, a prodigy of The conqueror, to whom the veteran diplomatist 
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and the illustrious warrior had surrendered, was 
now to subdue the court. The sagacious Queen 
saw that she might exert an important influence 
on the fate of Italy, and perhaps of Europe. The 
English admiral was her slave—the English minis- 
ter was her husband. She soon became the sub- 
ject of the most assiduous and distinguished atten- 
tions. In the theatre, and the public exhibitions, 
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their arms, relying upon the faith of treaties, suf- 
fered the punishment of felons. Many perished 
by the hands of the Lazzaroni. The chiefs were, 
for the most part, hung and thrown into the sea. 
Caracciolo, the admiral of the fleet, a prince by 
birth, endowed by nature with the highest qualities, 
which had been cultivated and adorned by the most 
finished education, and most profound erudition, 








she was often seated by the side of the Queen. | distinguished in war, and beloved and esteemed in 
In the palace, she was received in its most secret peace, was among those who suffered the penalties 
recesses, entertained as a friend, admitted to the | of treason. After his execution, fifty pounds weight 
royal table, an honor in this court reserved to|of iron was fastened to his feet, and then his corpse 























princes of the blood ; and report said, that the im- 
perial offspring of Austria, the Queen of the Two 
Sicilies, often occupied the same chamber and 
laved her limbs in the same bath with her who had 
been but recently a poor vagrant, houseless, pen- 
nyless and unknown. 

At the flight of the royal family to Sicily, upon 
the approach of Championnet, she accompanied 
then, embarked in the same vessel, shared the 
same adventures, and the same asylum. 

When the information was received by the court 
at Palermo that the republicans were conquered, 
and that Naples had surrendered to Cardinal Ruffo 
and the Allied Powers, the pleasure of this news 
was embittered by the fact that terms had been 
granted to the vanquished. A treaty of capitula- 
tion had been made, which stipulated for the secu- 
rity of their lives, the protection of their property, 
and the power of emigration to those who preferred 
it. The King and the Queen believed it degrading 
to treat with rebels. Besides, the power of taking 
vengeance on their rebellious subjects was thus 
wrested from them, at the moment they were an- 
_ ticipating its full gratification. They despatcheJ 
Lady Hamilton in a fast sailing vessel to Lord 
Nelson, with letters and orders revoking the treaty 
of capitulation. ‘The Queen besought her as a 
friend to use her exertions to persuade Lord Nel- 
son to cancel the treaty. She said, “‘to you, my 
lady, we shall owe the dignity of the crown—go, 
solicit ; may the winds and the waves favor you.” 
She departed, and arrived on board the ship of the 
admiral as he was entering the port of Naples. 
He could not resist the fair ambassadress—yielded 
to her wishes, and sacrificed that good name, to 
which he had devoted a life of heroism. To her 
he surrendered his own glory, betrayed the honor 
of his country, abandoned the interests of hu- 
manity, and drew upon himself, the censure and 
the scorn of the civilized world. Whatever power 
the King of the Two Sicilies may have had to 
disavow and annul the acts of his own commander, 
it cannot be pretended that he could release the 
English from the obligations which they had con- 
tracted by the signature of the treaty of capitula- 
tion. It was violated, and doubtless would never 
have been so, but for the unfortunate ascendancy 
of Lady Hamilton. Those who had laid down 





was committed to the great deep. A few days 
after, the King arrived in the harbor, when, look- 
ing over the side of his vessel, he saw a movement 
in the water, and something approaching the ship. 
In a few moments he discovered it was a corpse, 
which moved rapidly towards the vessel, with its 
head elevated out of the water, and the body erect. 
He exclaimed, “ Caracciolo!” and turned away, 
horror stricken. Then, as if confounded, he said, 
“Why, what wants the dead?” The chaplain, who 
'stood near, replied, “ One would say that he came 
to demand Christian sepulture.” ‘“ Let him have 
it,” said the King, and retired to his apartments. 
It was taken up and interred in the church of Santa 
Maria on the Santa Lucia. 

Lady Hamilton had now reached her zenith. 
She was to descend with nearly the same rapidity. 
|The next year Sir William Hamilton was recalled 
from his mission, and returned to England. She 
accompanied him, and Lord Nelson followed. In 
a short time, her husband died, and Lord Nelson 
was killed at Trafalgar. She soon expended, in a 
life of dissipation and extravagance, the fortune 
| which had been given her, both by her husband 
| She was again reduced to 











jand her paramour. 
want the necessaries of life, and perished in the 
deepest misery and lowest poverty in 1815, at Ca- 
lais in France. 





THE MORNING LIGHT. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


Gladdening gift to all fresh, pure things, 
Children and flowers and birds and springs! 
Chasing the night, when I feel thee come, 
With her step so slow, and her lip so dumb ; 
I joy, that though wearied and worn it be, 
My soul hath a welcome still for thee! 


Sleepless and lone since set of sun, 

[ have wished that the long, dark hours were done ; 
Watching the shadows upon the wall, 

And the lamps their flame in its rise and fall, 

And praying for rest from the pitiless pain 

That sickened my heart and bewildered my brain. 


Fretted with thoughts of thee, I lay, 
And of voices of children out at play, 
And of opening buds in the new-lit wood, 
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With birds to sing for their solitude,— 
The birds whose faint, sweet notes I hear, 
’*Mid the tinkling chime of streamlets clear. 


Though I[ did not hope with the day to see, 

The flowers beneath, nor upon the tree, 

Nor the spring boil up through the glittering sands, 
I knew that blossoms, by little hands 

Would come, with the water to cool my brow, 
With which it is bathed so kindly now. 


Soothing it is, in a close sick room, 

To have a wild-flower’s soft perfume, 

That was gathered from where we have loved to go, 
The tribute of innocent hearts, to show 

‘That e’en in their merriest hour, are not, 

We and our helplessness, forgot ! 


Sweet, when our veins with fever burn, 

A draught just drawn from its forest-urn, 

Telling of moss that has round it crept,— 

Of lights and shades that have o’er it swept, 

Of the pictures of leaves that have on it lain, 
And of gems it has caught from the summer rain! 


Glorious Giver! Oh, let my sight 

Ne’er shrink away from thy morning light, 

With shame for wishes or thoughts of sin, 
Nestled and fed my heart within ; 

Nor with fear for deeds that would stain my way, 
Of the watchful eyes that awake with day ! 





SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE ARMY. 


SKETCHES OF INDIANS, AND LIFE BEYOND THE BORDER 


By a Captain of U. States Dragoons. 


CHAPTER XXVII, 


Early in the summer of 1833, I was among the 
hardy sons of West-Tennessee, seeking to infuse 
an ardor for service in a new regiment of Cavalry, 
one destined we believed, to explore far and wide 
the Western Territory, and bear the arms of the 
Union into the country of many Indian tribes. It 
was a prospect that did not fail to excite the enter- 
prising and roving disposition of many fine young 
men, in that military state. 

Having previously met with indifferent success 
at Columbia, Dover and Clarksville, I purchased a 
horse at the last place, in order to ride into the 
Western district ; having been advised to move in 
the “ direction” of Reynoldsburgh, visit Perryville 
&c. There was no road to Reynoldsburgh ; but a 
candidate for congress was kind enough to furnish 
me with a penciled map for my guidance, in which 
he embodied a knowledge of by-paths gained in 
his electioneering explorations: he gave me also 
a letter of introduction to the hospitable Judge H. ; 
whose house, distant about forty miles, I expected 
to reach the first day. 

I found the country rugged and barren ; abound- 
ing in iron ore, with perhaps wood enough to smelt 
it; in spite of the map, I repeatedly lost my way 
among paths scarcely discernible, on the hard and 


stony hills. Just as the sun, which had been all 
day obscured by sullen clouds, managed to give me 
a smile, as if to bid me good night, I had the good 
fortune, I thought, to find a wagon road ; and which 
without consulting the cardinal points very vlosely, 
I struck into right merrily; it soon led me to a 
rude dwelling, where I was informed that I was 
going exactly wrong; with reluctant conviction I 
turned about and was soon lost again. It was fast 
growing dark when I descended a hollow way 
which the woods rendered exceedingly obscure and 
dreary; my hat was struck off by limbs, and I 
could but trust to my horse to keep the track; it 
soon led to a large creek, which I forded ; but in 
going out naturally missed the road; and in at- 
tempting to ascend the bank, myself and horse 
tumbled back in reversed order. I succeeded in 
leading him out, and encountered a high fence, 
which forced me to turn to the right or left. I took 
the right, which [ found to be wrong : we scrambled 
on through the brush between the fence and creek, 
until I heard the bark of a dog, and looking care- 
fully, I espied a light, very high and far to the left ; 
this light I resolved to make my polar star, and to 
go to it, despite of all obstacles; the first was the 
fence, with lofty stakes and riders, which I pa- 
tiently pulled to the ground and passed through, 
then another—and another, I know not how many ; 
but each I laboriously overcame, ascending the 
while overground which I could but wish had been 
more smoothly cultivated. At last I reached a 
snug looking house and sought admittance; but 
directed by the sweet sounds of a piano, I uncere- 
moniously pushed on into a parlor, and recognized 
the daughters of Judge H. I had lost my letter; 
of which I informed the Judge when he soon after 
came in, with a manner which indicated that I at- 
tached but little importance to it, under the cir- 
cumstances, and related to him my own misfor- 
tunes and those of his fences; with which | sup- 
pose—as a hospitable man and careful farmer— 
he equally sympathized. 

I certainly passed an agreeable evening: and 





listened to the sweet music of an accompaniment 
of the flute by the father to the piano of his 
daughter. 

| My kind host after a good breakfast next morn- 
ing, gave me particular directions for my further 
journey, which however, was not performed with- 
out being repeatedly at a loss for my course. As 
‘the sun set, 1 found myself on the bank of the 
‘Tennessee river at Reynoldsburgh, whose *‘ direc- 
tion” I had carefully sought for two days; this I 
considered quite sufficient; for a more miserable 
hamlet I never saw; a half dozen houses com- 
posed it, and their occupants seemed victims to 
fevers; the river, which gushes from the Virginia 
mountains in swift and beautiful streams, here, like 
a sickly sluggard, had lost its youthful promise, but 
even the springs, I was told, are here pojsonous ; 
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I took boat, crossed the river, and slept in a tavern 
on the Southern bank. 

The following day, by selecting such bridle paths 
as promised the best direction, I reached the neigh- 
borhood of Perryville, and slept in the log-house of 
a small farmer; who, like all his class in this coun- 
try, entertained travellers without the expensive 
formality of a license and sign-board. 

Next morning early I arrived in Perryville, the 
county seat of Perry county, and situated a few 
hundred paces from Tennessee river. Soon after, 
guided by a horrid cacophony to a brick court-house 
in the centre of this wretched village, I there 
witnessed an astonishing scene. ‘The room was 
filled—a stand of some elevation in the midst was 
occupied by a Baptist preacher, who addressed the 
audience in the most impassioned manner—ever 
turning and inclining lowly his person to the dying 
cadence of his song: for in a kind of monotonous 
tune he delivered himself of a wild rhapsody, of 
which the constantly repeated words, “ morning 
star,” were almost alone intelligible to me : but the 
painful part of the exhibition was, that he totally 
exhausted his voice or breath at every sentence 
which he sang out; and caught it—as he raised 
his body—in a prolonged, shrill wheeze, like that of 
persons with the whooping-caugh ; or like an exag- 
gerated paroxysm in a broken-winded horse. I got 
no further than the door; and asking some one 
why they did not take the poor wretch away, | 
escaped, full of wonder that so many reasonable 
beings could gravely witness so painful an exhibi- 
tion of diseased and unintelligible fanaticism. 

At my tavern I was duly installed, as a mark of 
distinction, in a separate chamber ; this was a space 
about twelve feet square, divided from a large loft 
by a partition of thin boards which reached a little 
higher than my head: above, was the roof, which 
proved a sorry protection from the heat of a scorch- 
ing sun. 

Terrible was a week's sojourn in Perryville. 
The only inhabitant who—by virtue of a title 
of lawyer—laid claim to intellectuality, was in 
reality a loafer; he had by one act, established here 
a lasting reputation ; this solitary and distinguished 
achievement should be commemorated; he had in 
some quarrel, thrown at his adversary’s head, a 
pitcher ! 

I once sought relief in a walk to the bank of the 
river ; but the sight and stench of its green slime 
caused a precipitate retreat. I next tried gunning; 
and returned covered with thousands of the almost 
invisible seed-tick. They could only be removed by 
undergoing the martyrdom of a thorough fumiga- 
tion of burning tobacco. 

But I succeeded in engaging some hardy re- 
eruits, whose imaginations inflamed them with the 
thoughts of scouring the far prairies on fine horses, 
amid buffalo and strange Indians : so much so, that 
they scarce listened to any discouraging particulars, 
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which they would persuade themselves were only 
given for discouragement sake. A man’s wishes 
can always blind and deceive him: these fellows, 
in some after moment of disappointment and dis- 
content, would be ready to accuse another of what 
their own folly had caused. 

I next visited the pretty village of Lexington, 
where I remained three days. The evening before 
my departure, in paying my bill, I perceived an ex- 
travagantly dishonest charge, made in consideration 
of my having endeavored to insist on a separate 
room. I gave mine host a piece of my mind, which 
led to some altercation. Immediately after, an 
elderly personage, whom I had never seen before, 
called me to a private place, and saying nothing, 
very mysteriously commenced barring his breast, 
and directed my attention to certain scars, which 
there and elsewhere, told of many a wound; upon 
my showing signs that his pantomime was a riddle, 
he found his tongue, and thus addressed me—* I 
came to this country, like you, young, fiery and 
impatient ; and these are the consequences—take a 
friendly warning.” Verb. sat. I had heard of 
‘eloquent wounds,” but perhaps never before had 
realized the full force of the expression. The 
morning after, I was to set off very early for Jack- 
son: I was so much disturbed, long before day- 
light, by noise, that I arose and dressed myself. 
I discovered that it was made by a gentleman, who, 
it appeared, was on a circuit electioneering for the 
office of brigadier general ; he had taken the rather 
extraordinary method to recommend himself, of 
getting drunk before day: but as I afterwards 
found him a very intelligent person, I have no 
reason to doubt that he understood his own inte- 
rest. 

It proved we were to travel the same road; and 
probably owing in a measure to some sympathy in 
our profession and pursuit, a kind of intimacy grew 
rapidly between us. As we rode off together be- 
fore sunrise we saw a splendid horse, ridden at a 
little distance, which I had before attempted to 
bargain for : the temptation was now strong, and my 
companion aggravated it. “Look at him, Lieuten- 
ant,” said he: “take him Lieutenant—what’s a few 
dollars ? I'll lend you the money, if you hav’nt it to 
spare,’ &c., &c. It wasirresistible ; and at sunrise 
of a Sunday morning—I grieve to say—I changed 
saddles and bridles—and exchanged horses and 
purses, mine being much the heavier—and rode off 
on my way rejoicing. 

At breakfast my new friend, from force of elec- 
tioneering habit—over-persuaded me to join him 
in a glass of whiskey, which our host recommended 
as particular; saying, “‘ Good G— stranger, dont 
drink that—this is three weeks old’”’—of a truth it 
was detestable ; and proved, I believe, de trop, for 
my kind friend: for after riding a very little way, 
in a terribly hot morning, I observed him atten- 
tively examining the land marks for a certain fine 
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spring ; and his discourse turned upon the virtue 
and delights of cold water. 

In a sequestered spot, beneath the cool dark 
shade of a noble forest, we found it ; and his praises 
were all faint, in describing that glorious fountain. 
There it was before us, with its crystal and icy 
waters welling over the brim of a moss-grown 
gum ; delicious was the draught we took ! and reno- 
vating the bath to our fiery temples! Had the ro- 
mantic old De Soto found such an one in Florida, 
he had cried Eureka ! and asked no proof that the | 
fountain of eternal youth was before him! | 

Much refreshed, we pursued our ride ; and ‘ties 
the privations of some weeks, my companion with- 
out great difficulty persuaded me to make a diver- 
gence of a few miles to the country house of his 
father-in-law, who, I found, was the very near re- 
lative of an old army friend. 

I spent there several very pleasant days; it was a 
noble plantation, and had a most hospitable owner. 
At parting, my friend, the brigadier, and myself 
exchanged tokens of our singularly commenced 
friendship, and have never since met. 

I found Jackson a lively, thriving little town: 
I observed it under the exciting circumstances of 
a congressional election; and the successful can- 
didate was no other than the celebrated Davy 
Crockett. 

Having accomplished my mission, I set out on 
my horse for Nashville, and accomplished the 
journey in three days. I spent about a week en- 
joying the hospitalities of this pleasant and flour- 
ishing Western city: after which, with another 
officer, I departed in a keel-boat with our company 
of recruits: this tedious mode of navigation was 
occasioned by the lowness of the water in the 
Cumberland. At Paducah we took a steamboat 
for Jefferson Barracks, where we arrived without 
other incident than a detention and change of boat ; 
the consequence of a boiler being worn out: so 
much so, fortunately, that it would not bear a pres- 
sure sufficient to lead to a dangerous explosion. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Those persons who may at times have felt symp- 
toms of envy at the fortunes of officers preferred to 
new regiments, might console themselves if they 
could but realize the amount of labor, care and 
vexation, attendant upon the task of enlisting, or- 
ganizing, disciplining and instructing a new corps ; 
of producing order from chaos : and much the more 
with cavalry, where the amount of duty, instruc- 
tion and responsibility may safely be considered as 
doubled in the comparison with infantry. And) 
this, without consideration of the extraordinary | 
fact that cavalry tactics were unknown in the| 
army; and, with the whole theory and practical | 
detail, were to be studiously acquired—in a manner | 


: i 
invented—by officers, before they could teach | 
others. 
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It is not a little astonishing that our government 
should have so long deprived the country and the 
army of the services of so very important an arm 
as the cavalry; that it should have suffered all 
knowledge and experience of its organization, 
equipment and maneeuvres to have become extinct. 

Circumstances have ever been unfavorable to a 
general and just appreciation of the power and im- 
portance of this arm of military organization. 

The insulation of Great Britain has been there 
an obstacle to a fair test of its uses and capacities ; 
which, otherwise, their fine breeds of horses would 
seem to have much favored. An inferiority in this 
respect, and other reasons which might be easily 
shown, caused it to be neglecied in France and 
other nations of the continent; while in Egypt, 
in Asia, and in the Ukraine the nature of the in- 
stitutions have, for want of instruction and disci- 
pline, rendered in some degree abortive the indi- 
vidual preéminence of their armed horsemen. (Not 
forgetting however that the Moslem cavalry con- 
quered half the world, and were only checked at 
the gates of Vienna by the Polish cavalry of So- 
bieski.) 

In the decadency of chivalry, the first introduc- 
tion and improvement of that essential arm of in- 
fantry (which in reality is the body, of which 
cavalry and horse artillery are the arms) led to 
such extraordinary, though natural success that 
in the progress of reaction—with the common use 
of gunpowder——men naturally fell into an opposite 
extreme. 

The great warrior of this age perhaps over-es- 
timated in the comparison the importance and effects 
of artillery :* he had been an artillery officer, and 
brought this arm to perfection by his genius, and 
conquering by the enthusiasm of his masses, un- 
der-estimated an arm, which perhaps he had not the 
means to bring to perfection. But in Egypt the 
undisciplined Mamelukes extracted from him an 
exclamation of admiration; and after a pause of 
far-reaching thought, he gave utterance to a deep 
regret that he could not render himself irresistible, 
by the command of such men, disciplined! 

But the discouragements to the excellence and 
use of British cavalry (which must be transported 
by sea, to be used) have not prevented the truth 
from forcing itself upon the minds of some of their 
officers; and Col. Mitchell, who—with all his 
prejudices against Napoleon and his warriors, and 
the use of the bayonet, may come to be considered 
a military reformer—has proved the irresistible 
though unappreciated power of cavalry. 





In support of these views, and of this assertion, 
I shall here give some extracts from Co]. Mitchell’s 
“Thoughts on Tactics,” which may prove accep- 
table to the reader, who has not an opportunity to 
examine that interesting work. 


* Horse artillery, which the United States have also 
greatly neglected. See note A in appendix. 
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“ Though cavalry formed, in general, the strength 
of the armies of the middle ages, yet as the genius 
of chivalry tended more to acts of individual 
prowess and exertion, than to combined efforts, 
from which striking results could alone be expected, 
little or nothing is left to glean from that dark 
period. 

* The introduction of fire-arms, which by degrees 
brought infantry back to the field, diminished even 
the efficiency which the cavalry derived from the 
energy of knightly spirit and enterprise; for they 
not only took to the use of the pistol and arquebuse, 
instead of the sword, their only arm of strength, 
but gradually covered themselves with such heavy 
armor, that a dray-horse alone could carry the 
weight of a man-at-arms completely accoutred. 
Thus mounted, the cuirassier was just able to sport 
his clumsy and unwieldy figure, as if for show, 
up and down the ranks of war, to exchange a few 
miserable pistol-shots, or, at most, to run a course, 
with lance in rest, over some hundred yards of per- 
fectly level ground. 

“ At the battle of Hohenfriedberg, the dragoon 
regiment of Baireuth drove over twenty-one bat- 
talions of infantry, took 4000 prisoners, 66 stands 
of colors, and five pieces of artillery—an action, of 
which Frederick says, truly enough, that it deserves 
to be written in letters of gold. At Zerndorff, 
Seidlitz decided the fate of the day, by hewing 
down with the cavalry the masses of Russian in- 
fantry, before which the Prussian infantry had al- 


ready lost ground; thus gaining one of the most 


sanguinary victories of the Seven Years’ War. At 
Rosbach, twenty squadrons,* fea by the same he- 
roic commander, headed and crossed the French 
line of march under cover of the hill that separated 
the two armies, wheeled up in front of the hostile 
columns, and then, 

‘Like ocean’s mighty swing, 

When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 

They hurled them on the foe,’ 


driving the whole of Sonbise’s army, 50,000 strong, 
in utter ‘confusion from the ground.’ 

*‘ At the battle of Belgrade,” says this great sol- 
dier, (Marshal Saxe) “I saw two battalions cut to 
pieces in an instant. The affair happened in the 
following manner: A battalion of Lorraine, and 
one of Neuperg were posted on a height that we 
called the battery ; and just where a breeze of 
wind dispersed a fog which had impeded our view, 
I observed these troops on the brow of the hill, 
separated from the rest of the army. Prince Eu- 
gene asked me if my sight was good, and who 
were the Cavaliers coming round the hill? I re- 
plied, that they were a body of thirty or forty 
Turks. These men are lost, said the Prince, mea- 
suring the two battalions, though I could not per- 
ceive that they were attacked, or likely to be so, as 


* 3000 men af most. 
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I could not see what was beyond the hill. But 
galloped towards it at full speed, and at the mo- 
ment I arrived behind the colors of Neuperg's 
regiment, I saw both battalions make ready, come 
to the present, and, at thirty yards, fired a volley 
at a body of ‘Turks who were rushing in upon them. 
The volley and the closing were one and the same 
thing ; the two battalions had no time to fly, and 
were all sabred.” 
Combat of Avesne le Sec., 11th Sept., 1793. 

“A corps of 8,000 French, mostly infantry, hav- 
ing marched out of Cambray, in order to make a 
demonstration in favor of Quesnoy, then hard 
pressed by the allies, were overtaken near the 
village of Avesne le Sec, by Prince Lichtenstein 
and Count Belgrade, at the head of four Austrian 
regiments of cavalry. The French, seeing that 
an action was inevitable, formed two large squares, 
between which they placed the whole of their ar- 
tillery, consisting of twenty guns, and thus posted, 
they firmly awaited the charge. The Austrians 
realized every thing that could be expected from 
brave horsemen, for without awaiting the infantry 
and artillery that were still far behind, they in- 
stantly charged, and though saluted with grape 
by the French artillery, and received with a volley 
of musketry, fired at less than fifty yards, they over- 
threw both the squares at the first onset. ‘Two 
thousand men were taken, and most of the others 
cut down, for only a few hundred stragglers reach- 
ed Bouchain and Cambray; the twenty guns, to- 
gether with five stand of colors, also fell into the 
hands of the victors.” Austrian loss, “only two 
officers and seventy-nine men.” 

Action of Villers-en-Couche, 24th April, 1793. 

“On the 23rd of April, 1793, the French, to the 
number of 15,000 men, advanced in three columns 
from Bouchain towards the Salle. They were met 
on the following day by General Otto, at the head 
of ten British and four Austrian squadrons. While 
part of this force dispersed the French cavalry, 
four of the allied squadrons, two British and two 
Austrian, attacked the infantry, consisting of six 
battalions, who had formed themselves into an ob- 
long square, broke them, killed and wounded 900 
men, captured 400 more, together with five pieces 
of cannon; the allies themselves losing only 90 
men in killed and wounded.” 

* The following is the account he himself” (Blu- 
cher, then colonel) “gives, in his journal of the 
campaigns of 1794, of the affair near Kaiserslau- 
tern: ‘As soon as I had assembled about eighty 
hussars and dragoons, | commanded, march! at the 
very time when the enemy’s infantry, at least 600 
strong, were crossing the plain. ‘The officer, who 
commanded the enemy’s battalion, shewed much 
countenance ; he was on horseback, and kept his 
men well together. But nothing could intimidate 
our brave horsemen; we stormed in upon the enemy, 
and though he opposed us with the bayonet, and 
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made a most determined resistance, we neverthe- 

less broke in, &c.” “The entire of the French 

party were either killed, wounded, or taken.” 
Action of Garci- Hernandez, 23rd July, 1812. 

“‘Captain Riegenstein, who commanded the 
second squadron, finding the French cavalry had 
already been defeated, and hearing of the gallant 
and successful charge made on one square of their 
infantry, proceeded immediately to attack the other, 
which was as completely overthrown as the first, 
and with considerably less loss—a brave example 
once set, soon finds followers.” “In following up 
this success, the third squadron, under Captain Mar- 
shall, together with half the squadron, came upon 
a third square of infantry. Victory ruled the hour, 
and these new foes were no sooner discovered than 
charged and broken.” * * ‘“ Properly stated, the 
case stands thus—four squares of the best French 
infantry, for a rear-guard would, of course, be com- 
posed of the best troops, amounting at least to 3000 
men, were attacked by three squadrons and a half 
of cavalry that could not, at the most, count 300 
men, and three of the squares were defeated with 
a loss to the infantry of nearly 2000 men, while 
the victorious cavalry lost only 100 men. 

“If the cavalry in charging infantry do their 
duty, one of three things must follow as a matter 
of course ; either they must fall by the fire of the 
musketry, be arrested by the bayonets, or they 
must overthrow the opposing ranks. Now, with- 
out again reverting to the few musket-shots that 
tell, as shown in the first part of this essay, we 
know very well, that, to the utter astonishment of 
many officers present, entire volleys were fired at 
Waterloo and at Fuente-de-Guinaldo, without ap- 
parently bringing down a man, however many might 
have been hit. We also know, that not a single 
one of the enemy’s horsemen perished on the bayo- 
nets of the kneeling ranks in either of these ac- 
tions; and it is, of course, perfectly evident, that 
a horse at full speed, if killed even by the project- 
ing bayonets—which is possible, though not proba- 
ble—must still, by his very impulse, overthrow all 
the files opposed to him, and thus make an open- 
ing for those that follow. 

“It is no doubt a splendid sight, when bugle-sound 
and trumpet-clang send onward to the charge a 
gallant line of horsemen: their plumes wave, their 
sabres gleam, the very earth is shaken by the thun- 
der of their horses’ hoofs, and, like the tornado in 
its progress, they seem destined to carry every 
thing before them in their way. But the infantry 
to be attacked is prepared; the close and serried 
mass, bristling with arms, from which the fires of 
death are every moment expected to flash, is im- 
posing ; and the motionless stillness, with which 
tried soldiers wait the attack, has an air of stern 
and confident resolve that is chilling to ordinary 
assailants. The horsemen, not expecting to suc- 
ceed, see only death before them; and busy fancy 
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pictures at such times, even to the most wretched, 
stores of future happiness about to be sacrificed in 
a hopeless contest. ‘The heart cools, and the speed 
is gradually slackened, instead of being augmented 
as the charge advances. If the dread of dishonor 
still keeps the men from turning back, the belief in 
certain destruction also prevents them from going 
on; but the middle way, so dear to mediocrity, 
whether of talent or of courage, is at hand, and no 
sooner does the firing begin than the whole of the 
plume-crested troop, vanquished before a shot has 
told, open to the right and left—fly, with bran- 
dished sabres, in wild confusion round the square, 
instead of rushing down upon it—receive the fire 
of four sides to avoid the fire of one, and, without 
striking a single blow for victory, resign with loss 
and disgrace a contest that, by courage and confi- 
dence, might have been successfully terminated at 
the expense of a few bayonet scratches. 

‘“T appeal to the officers who were present in the 
squares at Waterloo, Quatre-bras and Guinaldo— 
whether this is not an exact history of the best of 
the charges made by the French cavalry in those 
memorable actions. I say the best charges; for, on 
many occasions the horsemen actually halted, or 
turned, as soon as the fire began, leaving a few 
individuals to dash forward and shake their sabres 
at the adversaries with whom they dared not close. 
And yet this is called charging, and by such foolery 
is the power of the cavalry to be estimated, and 
the infantry of England, the gallant and the brave, 
must still trust for victory only to the chance of 
similar conduct on the part of future foes, instead 
of trusting to those high qualities that, backed by 
an efficient system of tactics, would ensure them 
success in every species of contest.” (From pp. 
76 to 107. 

In no country of Europe, nor in Asia, can horses 
be so numerously and so cheaply supported as in 
the United States; and our plains and prairies 
plainly indicate that cavalry is the most suitable 
military force. In the Revolutionary war we had a 
small force of admirable cavalry on the plains of 
the Carolinas, to oppose that of Tarleton, which was 
the terror of the whole country ; and it was of para- 
mount importance. General Green’s celebrated 
retreat before Earl Cornwallis, but for Lee’s le- 
gionary corps, could scarcely have been attempted ; 
they were at once the shield and the right arm of 
his army. 

Whoever has studied the American military his- 
tory, knows that cavalry have been the scourge and 
peculiar dread of Indians. Not to mention the con- 
quest of Mexico—how wonderful were the achieve- 
ments of De Soto, with his little band of Cava- 
liers! They out-do romance. He encountered 
numberless brave Indians, but his horses gave the 
victory. The Indians triumphed greatly more in 
the death of a horse, than of his armed rider. In- 
fantry never could have accomplished his march. 























Near the close of the war of the Revolution, the 
powerful nation of Cherokees made an irruption 
into South Carolina. In “ Lee’s Memoirs of the 
War” we find the following account of its results : 
‘Pickens followed the incursors into their own 
country, and having seen much and various service, 
judiciously determined to mount his detachment, 
adding the sword to the rifle and tomahawk. He 
well knew the force of cavalry, having felt it at 
the Cowpens, though it was then feebly exempli- 
fied by the enemy. Forming his mind upon expe- 
rience, the straight road to truth, he wisely resolved 
to add to the arms, usual in Indian wars, the unu- 
sual one above mentioned. 

“In a few days he reached the country of the 
Indians, who, as is the practice among the uncivi- 
lized in all ages, ran to arms to oppose the invader, 
anxious to join issue in battle without delay. Pick- 
ens, with his accustomed diligence, took care to in- 
form himself accurately of the designs and strength 
of the enemy; and as soon as he had ascertained 
these important facts, advanced upon him. The 
rifle was only used while reconnoitering the hostile 
position. As soon as this was finished, he remount- 
ed his soldiers, and ordered a charge: with fury 
his brave warriors rushed forward, and the aston- 
ished Indians fled in dismay. \ Not only the novelty 
of the mode, which always Has its influence, but 
the sense of his incapacity to resist horse, operated 
upon the flying forester. 

“Pickens followed up his success, and killed 
forty Cherokees, took a great number of prisoners 
of both sexes, and burnt thirteen towns. He lost 
not a soldier, and had only two wounded. The 
Sachems of the nation assembled in council; and 
thoroughly satisfied of their inability to contend 
against an enemy who added the speed of the horse 
to the skill and strength of man, they determined 
to implore forgiveness for the past, and never again 
to provoke the wrath of their triumphant foe.” 
Page 383; to which there are the following notes : 
‘John Rogers Clarke, colonel in the service of 
Virginia against our neighbors, the Indians in the 
Revolutionary war, was among our best soldiers, 
and better acquainted with the Indian warfare than 
any officer of the army. This gentleman, after 
one of his campaigns, met in Richmond several of 
our cavalry officers, and devoted all his leisure in 
ascertaining from them the various uses to which 
horse were applied, as well as the manner of such 
application. The information he acquired deter- 
mined him to introduce this species of force against 
the Indians, as that of all others the most effectual. 

“ By himself, by Pickens, and lately by Wayne, 
was the accuracy of Clarke’s opinion justified.” 

“The Indians, when fighting with infantry, are 
very daring. This temper of mind results from 
his consciousness of his superior fleetness ; which, 
together with his better knowledge of woods, as- 
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desperate. This temper of mind is extinguished, 
when he finds he is to save himself from the pur- 
suit of horse, and with its extinction fails that 
habitual boldness.” 

I will only add, that after all the terrible inflic- 
tions of the whites, the Indians have almost in- 
variably expressed, in two words, their sense of 
the most dreadful peculiarity of the superior race, 
in naming them—from the sabres—the “ Long 
Knives.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


We found excellent stables at Jefferson Barracks, 
and every thing convenient for the prosecution of 
our laborious undertaking ; and we looked forward 
with pleasant ardor to the formation of a uniform 
system of tactics, and of the various duties con- 
nected with this new arm of the service. No one 
dreamt that the government could waver in this 
obvious policy of concentration and quiet prepara- 
tion, so essential to these important objects; (the 
more so, that many of the new appointments were 
not military men.) 

The result was, that before all the companies 
were mounted, an order was received to march 
some 500 miles to Fort Gibson. 

* * * * . 

If the reader will imagine six dreary months to have 
passed—so painful and cheerless that I shrink from 
reviewing them progressively even in thought,— 
and will wing his mental flight over the rugged 
Ozark range, he will find me beyond, under a can- 
vass shade, on the verge of boundless prairies ; 
their cool green, adorned with rich unknown flowers, 
and waving to the breeze which had wandered un- 
obstructed by hill or forest, from the snowy sum- 
mits of the Rocky Mountains. Thus, in the sweet 
month of May, seven years ago, I sat in my tent, 
giving the fresh impressions of the bleak interval ; 
amid the pleasant scene to which I have introduced 
you. Look over my shoulder, and read, as [ then 
wrote them. 


The following is an extract from an order of 
General Leavenworth’s, dated Fort Gibson, Arkan- 
sas, May Ist: 


“The Commanding General is highly gratified with the 
appearance and performance of the troops at this post on 
review yesterday. 

“The dragoons are in excellent order; much better than 
could have been reasonably expected, considering the very 
many difficulties and disadvantages which they have had to 
encounter during the last winter. It is evident that the 
officers and men have not been inattentive to their duties. 
The uniform is a good one, as well as soldier-like and 
beautiful in appearance ; and the horses appear to be very 
good, and all their equipments of excellent and substantial 
quality. 

“The personnel of this corps is of a high and valuable 
quality, and the Commanding General bas learned, with 
surprise and regret, that some of the enlisted men have de- 
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nearly or quite destitute of long or short forage for their 
horses, and consequently compelled to guard them in a 
cane brake. This, it is confidently believed, will not again 
occur; and if it should, &c.” 

Such was the regiment of dragoons, on the 30th 
of April, 1834. 

The distractions, Mr. Editer, of a camp are so 
manifold, that it is an effort of no small fortitude 
to undertake a subject, which a feeling of slight, 
but just excitement, so fatal to comfort in this burn- 
ing climate, clearly indicates, will swell under my 
hands. And this is a most impolitic exordium, 
when readers are to be anticipated by mails, which 
as slowly, but, alas! not so surely, progress, as 
the sun on his northern visit. 

One of our first military writers has made the 
reflection, in substance, that it costs more blood and 
treasure to defend a country by militia, than to 
maintain a standing army, sufficient at all times for 
its defence. This position I believe to be incon- 
trovertible, and indeed unanswerable. Now, far be 
it from me to wish to make deductions unfavorable 
to the contrary policy, originating with the sages 
of our Revolution, adopted by the wisdom of their 
successors, and sanctioned by a nation’s voice. 
But it stands an abstract truth, modified in prac- 
tice by considerations which it is not my intention 
to discuss. 

In 1829, owing to the absence of the garrison 
of Fort Leavenworth—who were protecting the 
Mexican trade—a necessity arose, owing to the 
conduct of the Iowa Indians, of calling out the 
Missouri militia. In 1831, owing to the smallness 
of the regular force on the Upper Mississippi, a large 
draft of Illinois militia was called into service. In 
1832, under the same circumstances, about 3,000 
mounted Iilinois militia were for months in the field. 

What amount of treasure has been thus expended, 
the guardians of the treasury can best answer: 
those conversant with militia claims, can perhaps 
estimate :—to what purpose, with what gain to the 
nation, military mer might answer if they pleased ; 
but all, conversant with figures, can demonstrate 
that the militia operations of 1832, cost a sum that 
would support the regiment of dragoons for ten 
years; to say nothing of an immense loss arising 
from a general neglect of business, more particu- 
larly farming. Now, none can doubt that the 
regiment of dragoons, had it then been in existence, 
would have prevented, or would have been fully 
competent to carry on this Sac war, without the 
aid of a single volunteer, or even, perhaps, the 
regular infantry. 

Guided by the sober light of experience, Con- 
gress, acquainted with the most prominent results 
of this course of affairs, and with the necessities of 
the emigrating system further South, have taken a 
course founded upon a few very simple principles of 
politicaleconomy. The first symptoms of the adop- 
tion of a true policy, was the passage, | believe, 
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unanimously by the Senate, at two different ses- 
sions, of a bill to mount a portion of the infantry. 
Experience, here still in advance, made new de- 
mands on the witnesses of the proceedings of the 
Black Hawk campaign of 1832. Congress an- 
swered by the creation of a corps ef mounted 
rangers. Of this corps, (in justice not so formida- 
ble to its friends, as a certain brigade of Illinois 
volunteers of notorious memory,) after a few re- 
marks on its personnel, none more readily than my- 
self would pronounce its reguiescat in pace. 

There was a time when our frontier’s-men were 
the most formidable light troops,—to speak tech- 
nicaily,—that the sun ever shone upon. But what 
made them such? The constant exercise of arms ; 
the stern necessity of untiring vigilance; a capa- 
city for endurance, resulting from ceaseless exer- 
cise and warlike toil. These prime requisites of 
the soldier were created amid scenes of real dan- 
ger, whose experience exceeded infinitely any re- 
sult of the drill or the mimic war of regular soldiers, 
by which they are prepared to become veterans. 
These were the scenes of the “ dark and bloody 
ground,” and these the actors, whose type was 
Daniel Boon, (the sire of our worthy captain of 
dragoons.) These were the unaided pioneers of 
an infant nation; these were the antagonists of 
the untamed Indians of the woods; who, singular 
enough, are as much more formidable than those of 
the prairies, as were the ancient Gauls and Britons 
than the slothful nations of the Asiatic plains. 

Where, now, are we to look for such a class of 
ment The government, gathering strength like a 
young giant, has taken these matters into its own 
hands. The strongest nations of Indians have been 
subdued to utter helplessness; others, awed and 
controlled. They have felt the strong hand of the 
government over, and among them ; they have been 
tamed. The infantry at out-posts have long since 
succeeded to the heritage of border-men. These 
last, from the slayers of Indians, have become the 
foes of timid deer; from the hunters of the bear 
and panther, have degenerated to those of the play- 
ful squirrel. 

How easily might a multitude of facts be ad- 
duced to sustain my conclusions. I have known 
a caravan of traders, nine-tenths of whose numer- 
ical force were the most western Missourians, to 
cower before half their number of the arrantest 
cowards that ever swelled the imaginations of men, 
under that generalizing title of Pawnees ;—and 
when relieved by the presence of infantry, I have 
seen what an effort of persuasion was necessary to 
prevent the half of them from totally abandoning 
their expedition. 

But, it is the old-received,—once well-founded,— 
notions concerning this class, which naturally linger 
in the minds of a succeeding generation. ‘I'o these 
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reluctance to substitute dragoons. It is on such 
foundations that, in moments of excitement, mem- 
bers have indulged the remark, that a company 
of men of the frontier, are worth more than our 
whole army, “composed of the sweepings of cities.” 
A two-fold calumny! That member had every 
opportunity of knowing, when he uttered it, that 
a regiment of infantry had been, for near ten years, 
stationed three hundred miles beyond the most 
remote settlements, in constant contact with the 
Indians. 

Under these false impressions, did a certain hono- 
rable and intelligent Senator from the West state, 
during the discussion of the Ranger bill, and the 
campaign of 1832, that the frontier-men, then out 
in the field, soon destined, some of them, to be- 
come rangers, were infinitely superior to the army, 
to the poor infantry, (whom he would seem to re- 
proach for not being mounted:) that they could 
subsist themselves, “ be here to-night, and fifty miles 
off by morning.” What must have been the feel- 
ings of officers on reading this, as they did, inac- 
tive in a wilderness—a swamp—delayed by these 
same boasted volunteers, who had marched to a fort 
for provisions,—it being notorious that they had 
thrown away their rations, to avoid the trouble of 
carrying them on their horses? 

The policy of keeping alive some knowledge of 
that no Jess essential than brilliant branch of the 
science of war, the cavalry arm, has been so often 
remarked and so generally acknowledged, that 
little need be said on the subject. It being of more 
difficult attainment than artillery or infantry, only 
creates the greater necessity of being prepared be- 
forehand; in other words, of having a representa- 
tive force of that arm, around which, as a nucleus, 
in time of need, a greater force may be gathered, 
and be influenced after the manner that “a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

To show that more time and attention are re- 
quired to make cavalry soldiers, it is only neces- 
sary to state that, in the case of dragoons at least, 
the recruit is first to be made an infantry soldier ; 
and afterwards, which is a much greater under- 
taking, a mounted one ; to say nothing of the horse, 
which requires as much drilling as the rider ; (par- 
ticularly without a system of training young horses, 
which is a degree of perfection that our govern- 
ment will not think of attempting.) All this is 
confirmed by the experience of the last war, when 
an attempt was made to add this important arm to 
the service: but owing to there not being a suffi- 
cient number, if any, of instructors, want of time, 
opportunity, &c., it proved nearly abortive. 

Influenced doubtless by these considerations, and 
convinced by the experience of late years, of the 
necessity of amounted force to cope with mounted 
and other Indians, Congress passed the bill to raise 
a regiment of dragoons, on the 2d of March, 1833. 
The officers were forthwith appointed from the in- 
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fantry and mounted rangers. They were imme- 
diately ordered to recruit for the regiment, and 
were restricted in their enlistments to persons be- 
tween twenty and thirty-five years of age; native 
citizens who, from previous habits, were well quali- 
fied for mounted service. ‘The officers were au- 
thorized to inform candidates for enlistment that 
they would be well clothed, and be kept in comfor- 
table quarters in winter. Five companies were 
soon completed and concentrated at Jefferson bar- 
racks. The recruits had generally disposed of 
nearly al! their clothing, in anticipation of their 
uniforms, on their arrival at that station. In this 
they were destined to be sadly disappointed. At 
the approach of winter,—in November,—before 
any clothing or their proper arms had been received ; 
before two companies had received their horses ; 
just at that season when all civilized, and, I believe, 
barbarous nations, even in a state of war, suspend 
hostilities and go into winter quarters, these five 
companies received an order to march out of 
theirs,—to take the field! By great exertions, 
and numerous expedients, a quantity of clothing 
nearly sufficient to cover them, but of all qualities, 
colors and patterns, was obtained. The march to 
Fort Gibson was commenced on the 20th of No- 
vember. On the third day they encountered a 
severe snow-storm. On the 14th of December, 
they reached their destination, having marched 
five hundred miles. Here they found no comforta- 
ble quarters, but passed a severe winter for any 
climate in tents; the thermometer standing more 
than one day at 8° below zero. There were of 
course no stables, and the horses were of necessity 
turned loose to sustain a miserable existence on 
cane in an Arkansas bottom. 

Bad as all this was in every respect, it has in 
some instances been exaggerated or misrepresent- 
ed; for be it known, the officers were as much 
disappointed and deceived as the men, and had the 
same fare. 

In what originated this march? 
portant public end to be attained? Was it to repel 
an invading foe? Was it to make a sudden and 
important attack upon a foreign enemy? Did the 
good of the service in any way call for it? To 
these questions there is but one answer—No! 
There has been assigned, as the only and great 
motive, that the corps having been raised for the 
defence of the frontier, would be disbanded if it 
remained inactive so far in the interior as Jeffer- 
son barracks. What! has it come to thist Has 
Congress so firmly established a character for il- 
liberality, inconstancy of purpose, want of in- 
telligence, that the true public interest is to be 
sacrificed to appearances glossed for their eyes? 
Is their ignorance of military affairs so great as to 
become a matter of calculation? Is it attempted 
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and tedious process of enlisting, clothing, equip- 
ping, of discipline, of dismounted and the doubly 
difficult mounted drill, that has hitherto been con- 
sidered the labor of a year, nay, of years, is all to 
be accomplished inaday! It is difficult to say; 
some mighty object has doubiless been in view ; for 
men have been caused to suffer such hardships as 
the defence of country and liberty, has not always 
been sufficient inducement to endure. 

The question may well be asked, has the Govern- 
ment of the United States constancy of purpose 
equal to the creation of a single regiment of dra- 
goonst Our legislators must be aware that the 
officers appointed in the dragoons, were of neces- 
sity, infantry officers; that they knew nothing of 
the service of cavalry; that time is necessary to 
overcome these difficulties, and the opportunity of 
peace. The service of cavalry had become with 
us a forgotten and unknown branch of military 
knowledge ; something to be read of, as we do of 
the Macedonian phalanx. ‘There are but two copies 
of cavalry tactics, founded on the system followed, 
in the possession of the dragoons: the officers 
have been drilled in squads, in order to teach the 
men. 

Jefferson barracks was doubtless originally se- 
lected as the station, where the regiment was to be 
set up after a uniform system, before it was to be 
thrown into actual service, operating in detach- 
ed bodies among widely scattered tribes of Indians. 
This might have been done nearly as well at an 
out-post,—if the people are really so anxious that 
their lot should be cast beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion—and they would have been spared the disas- 
ters of a change of policy. 

Much has been said of the great expense of the 
dragoons ;—that they must be doing something, 
&c. &c.; this being understood to be quite inde- 
pendent of the consideration, whether there is any 
thing important to be done, just at this time, or not. 
They can do something; are about to make a long 
excursion ; but it were but rational to suppose that 
this enlightened nation would have a little patience ; 
at least sufficient to allow itself to be well served. 
The dragoons were first rate rangers the day they 
were enlisted, and they bid fair to remain but little 
better, in many respects, if a more enlightened and 
liberal policy be not adopted in their regard. 

Rome was not more rigid in exactions from her 
armies and their commanders, than are the United 
States—this most pacific of nations! Rome, whose 
very birth was amid the throes of a measure of 
military violence, whose population, wealth, and 
power were, step by step, the growth of military 
success, whose fame and history are but military 
annals. Marius was thought to have taken the 


first great step towards the ruin of the republic, 
when he permitted the richest and most powerful 


well exact of its armies immediate action and suc- 
cess, when every individual had been raised to 
arms. 
It is unnecessary further to waste words, on a 
subject that enforces conviction on every reflecting 
mind. ‘The great change I have shown to have 
taken place in the character and habits of our fron- 
tiers-men, those pioneers of the civilized, was in 
part attributed to a corresponding change in the 
character of the Indians. But let it be here re- 
marked, that all those who have had the opportu- 
nity have observed, as a trait of character common 
to all Indians, that none so instinctively appreciate 
the advantages of regularity, obedience, &c., in 
regular troops; it is apparently combined with a 
superstitious feeling, which inspires them with awe 
at the sight of a completeness and uniformity, so 
superior to themselves, as to appear mysterious. 
Owing to this, and the great changes in the cir- 
cumstances of the Indians, and our relations with 
them, it were easy to clearly demonstrate that the 
regiment of dragoons is better calculated for ser- 
vice among them than any irregular troops, even of 
the old border caste, did they now exist. In the 
first place, it is well known that the Indians, having 
been driven back generally to the plains, the prai- 
ries, act now almost universally on horseback ; of 
course, all operations of attack against them must 
correspond; now our border-men, rangers, &c., 
use their horses for the sole purpose of locomo- 
tion ; they dismount to use their rifles : thus encum- 
bered with the preservation of their horses, it of 
course is left optional with the Indians to attack 
him with advantage, or to avoid engagement by 
an indefinitely continued flight. But the main ob- 
ject of our troops, as I understand it, is in these 
times, to awe the Indians; to keep them submis- 
sive and quiet among themselves; to repress their 
morbid inclinations for discord and internal aggres- 
sions ; to preserve peace, and further the design of 
civilization. An irregular, ill-armed force, com- 
posed of individuals who have never acknowledged 
the common restraints of society, who confound 
insubordination with a boasted equality ; who can- 
not endure the wholesome action of discipline, or 
even obedience, cannot be considered comparable 
for these objects, with a force whose perfect disci- 
pline ensures an absence of all offensive irregu- 
larities, whose complete and perfect arms are the 
tokens of strength; whose accurate evolutions, 
responding to a guiding will, are emblematic of 
power; whose very uniforms have an imposing, 
moral effect, investing them, to Indian eyes, with 
the character of direct representatives of a great 
nation which they dread. 

It has been intimated in the national legislature, 
that the dragoons can and must build quarters and 
stables. There seems to exist a great want of in- 





citizens to serve by substitute in his African wars— 
the first instance recorded. 


Such a nation might 


formation on every point of this subject. Now 
every officer of dragoons, every intelligent man 
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acquainted with cavalry service, will unhesitatingly 
pronounce, from the force of an honest conviction, 
that this is impracticable. Do gentlemen reflect 
that the dragoon is almost constantly occupied with 
the care of his horse? of the horses of the sick? 
of absentees from all causes? and until stables are 
built, his horse is tenfold an object of attention ? 
To come to facts at once ;—the dragoon horses at 
this post are Aeld out to graze the half of each 
day. This, with watering, grooming and feeding, 
the care of his various accoutrements and arms, 
and the drilling absolutely necessary to keep up 
but a moderate degree of perfection in his duties, 
occupies nearly every moment of the time of a 
dragoon soldier. 

The personnec of the army has heretofore been 
complained of; called “the sweepings of cities,” 
&c. Young men, fit for the service required of 
dragoons, cannot be enlisted, with any such pros- 
pect of building, of hard labor, held out. If they 
are inclined to work, they can easily obtain at home 
double and treble the wages of dragoons. Some 
experience has been had on this point; and it was 
readily discovered, that the main, if not sole in- 
ducements of those that enlisted, were a craving 
for excitement, and romantic notions of the far 
west, &c., operating upon enterprising, roving in- 
clinations. 

Many seem to suppose the service of cavalry 
easy. They suffer their imaginations to dwell on 
a solitary fact, that the dragoon rides, when the 
feot-soldier walks. ‘The dragoon, when stationary, 
may for months never mount his horse, but to drill ; 
or to water him. Or, after a fatiguing day’s 
march, has he a servant to relieve him from the 
various attentions required by his horse? which by 
some, are to be continued throughout the night. 
And some persons even prefer walking to riding 
at the tediously slow gajt of most marches. 

The Regiment of Dragoons has had, so to speak, 
bad luck; which on some points is a charitable 
conclusion. ‘The winter at Fort Gibson has been 
one of unexampled severity ; the corn crop of last 
season had been swept away by an unparalleled rise 
of the Arkansas river. This was, however, or 
might have been, known before they were sent 
here. 

The river has been this spring, and is now, unusu- 
ally low. Some of the clothing arrived in February; 
after having been, with the sabres and pistols, sunk 
in a steamboat. The guns made for the dragoons, 
&c., and some of the clothing, have not yet arri- 
ved. ‘Their sabres and pistols are not those in- 
tended for the regiment ; but of a very rough, infe- 
rior quality. 

With a little time and patience, doubtless, all 
will be well; and the regiment of dragoons will 
fulfil in usefulness and efficiency, the sanguine ex- 
pectations of its friends, and stand unscathed by the 
vain shafts of envy and malice. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

The other five companies of the regiment were 
enlisted in the course of the winter, and afterward 
organized at Jefferson barracks. ‘They were then 
marched to join us at Fort Gibson; they arrived in 
June; and were hurried off like the others—on 
the 18th of the month, quite unprepared for an ex- 
pedition. Nevertheless the regiment marched full 
six weeks too late, when it is considered that we 
were to traverse the burning plains of the South : 
and the thermometer having previously risen to 
105° in the shade, there was every prospect of a 
summer of unexampled heat. 

It is painful to dwell on this subject. Nature 
would seem to have conspired with an imbecile 
military administration for the destruction of the 
regiment. On, on they marched, over the parched 
plains whence all moisture had shrunk, as from the 
touch of fire; their martial pomp and show dwin- 
dled to a dusty speck in the midst of a boundless 
plain ; disease and death struck them as they moved, 
with the false mirage ever in view, with glassy 
eyes, and parched tongues, they seemed upon a sea 
of fire. They marched on, leaving three-fourths 
of their number stretched by disease in many sick 
camps ; there, not only destitute of every comfort, 
but exposed with burning fevers to the horrors of 
the unnatural heat—it was the death of hope. The 
horses too were lost by scores. In our sick camp, 
they were in great danger of massacre by herds of 
Kimanche Indians who had established themselves 
near by; and were in all probability only saved by 
the judgment and determination of the officer in 
command, the lamented Izard: and he was fortu- 
nately indebted to his experience on the Santa Fe 
expedition. In the face of overwhelming num- 
bers, he kept every man who could possibly bear 
arms on constant guard; and opposed at the point 
of the bayonet the passage of a single Indian over 
their slight breast-work. He knew the influence of 
dauntless boldness over Indians, who dread every 
loss, and seek the attainment of their ends by cunning 
and management: thus on friendly pretences they 
sought admittance singly, with a view gradually to 
obtain the power to crush the small force at a blow. 

General Leavenworth and his aid stopped. They 
both lost their lives. Colonel Dodge with 150 of 
the hardiest constitutions, persevered and overcame 
every obstacle; they reached the Tow-e-ash vil- 
lage in a picturesque valley, amid mountainous pre- 
cipices and rocks, such he discovered to be the 
name of a numerous tribe, who together with Ki- 
manches, Kiawas and Arrapahoes had hitherto 
been confounded under the name of Pawnees.* 

There, perhaps within the boundary of Mexico, 
was made this first though feeble demonstration of 
the power and ubiquity of the white man. Some 
breath was expended in an effort to mediate peace 
between these wandering savage robbers and their 





* See note B in appendix. 
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red neighbors of our border; as availing as it 
would be to attempt to establish a truce between 
the howling wolf of the prairie and his prey. 

But in return for two female prisoners which the 
Osages had captured, and by some accident had 
not killed, and which we carried with us, the ex- 
pedition had the merit of rescuing from barbarism 
and restoring to his mother, a lad whom the Tow- 
e-ash had captured a year before. On that occa- 
sion the Indians had killed his father, a Judge 
Martin; who thus paid the forfeit of a very vagrant 
disposition, which must have led him to intrude 
upon these savage regions. 

The shattered and half famished remnants of 
the regiment, were gathered together at Fort Gib- 
son in August. ‘The thermometer had risen in the 
shade to 116°. There, in tents and neglected, 
many more suffered and died. After a short breath- 
ing time, the larger portion of the regiment marched 
for two other posts, distant many hundred miles, 
on the Missouri and Upper Mississippi; and this 
last, they had to establish and build.* Thus, in 
three distant positions, the reader must imagine 
that the squadrons of this mis-managed regiment, 
found some leisure to invent and practice as many 
different systems of tactics and duty. 


APPENDIX. 


(A.) The following, relating to horse artillery, is taken 
from a report from the War department, (during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Secretary McHenry,) more than forty years 
ago. Whilst it is interesting and important, it will show 
that the government, in much of that imterval, greatly re- 
alized its vigilance. It is believed that we have now in the 
army but one company of horse artillery organized after 
the most approved manner; and this a very late measure. 

So too, the government has never concentrated a single 
regiment of cavalry, that it might be uniformly and com- 
pletely equipped, or acquire a practical knowledge of the 
evolutions so essential to active opperations. 

A good proof of the wretched policy of thus suffering all 
practical acquaintance with these highly important arms to 
be lost, has been shown in the difficulty experienced in 
reviving it, even amid the deliberate quiet of peace; the 
experience of seven years, has been thrown away, and 
the cavalry tactics, arms and equipage, which that period pro- 
duced, have been all ordered to be remodeled by a servile 
initation of the French. 


“ War Department, January Sth, 1800. 

“The horse artillery being a subject that cannot fail to 
attract attention, it will not, it is conceived, be deemed su- 
perfluous to submit a few observations and facts relative to 
its structure, advantages and importance. 
“The Prussians were the first who employed horse ar- 
tillery, invented by the great Frederick, at a time when the 
league which was formed against him, called upon his 
genius to multiply his resources. It was then, that the 
Same army, transported with a celerity and precision, till 
then unknown in war, was seen to triumph against supe- 
rior forces, during the same campaign, upon opposite fron- 
tiers, to the east and west of his states. It was then were 
seen horse artillery accompanying strong advanced bodies 


of cavalry, without embarrassing or retarding their rapid 
marches and evolutions. 
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« Horse artillery was introduced into the Austrian army 

during the reign of Joseph I[., but it was not made a prin- 

cipal object, and remained in a state of imperfection. The 

cannoneers were transported upon the ridges of caissons, 

stuffed in the attitude of men on horseback. These car- 
riages were called Wurst-wagen. 

“ Some attempts were made in France to introdace the 

horse artillery before the revolution there ; the subject, how- 
ever, was not well understood ; the general officers, who 
were present at the attempt, proposed to place the can- 
noneers, like the Austrians, on Wursts. 

“In 1791, Mr. Duportail, Minister of War, authorized the 
commandant of the division of Mity to form two compa- 
nies of horse artillery. The success of this experiment 
was decisive, and answerable to the minister’s expecta- 
tions. The officers and men were in a few weeks in a 
condition to manceuvre with light troops. 

“In 1792, Mr. Narbonne, who succeeded to Mr. Dupor- 
tail, composed a committee of the most enlightened officers 
of the army, to examine and decide upon the means of im- 
proving and extending, in the French army, the use of 
horse artillery. 

“As no better idea can be given of this new military 
arm, than what is reported of the result of this conference, 
the Secretary takes the liberty to introduce it. 

“ These officers resolved, as fundamental points — 

‘1. That a numerous horse artillery well served, and 
kept complete in canvoneers and horses, was the mosf cer- 
tain means to protect the evolutions of troops indifferently 
instructed, to support their attack with bayonets, and to 
render null, by positions seasonably taken and with celerity, 
the advantages which troops better disciplined, might confi- 
dently promise themselves from superiority in mancuvres. 
‘2. That with respect to the employment of this arm, 
the rules of service, instruction, &c., the horse artillery 
ought to differ from the field artillery only, in having its 
pieces so managed, as to be drawn with the utmost celerity 
wherever they can produce the greatest effect, and in the 
cannoneers being able to follow their guns, and to com- 
mence action as soon as they are placed. 

‘3. That to fulfil this object, it is more convenient to 
have the cannoneers all mounted on horses, than a part of 
them on Wursts, because on horses they are less subject to 
accidents, their movement more rapid, their retreat more 
secure, and the replacing of horses easy. 

4. That without excluding any calibre, it appears pieces, 
carrying balls of eight and twelve pounds, and howitzers, 
may be most advantageously employed. 

‘5, That it is unnecessary to discipline a horse artille- 
rist in the maneuvres of cavalry ; that this would be a de- 
parture, without utility, from the principal object; that it 
is enough for him to know to sit firm on his horse, to mount 
and descend quickly, and conduct him boldly ; that it is not 
requisite to oblige him to preserve any order in following 
his piece, leaving it to his intelligence to learn, if he 
chooses, to execute the mancuvres of cavalry. 

‘6. That the maneuvre, a la prolonge, ought to be em- 
ployed in every case in which it is practicable to use it. 
That the horses remaining attached while the pieces are 
firing, one gains thereby all the time which would be lost 
in removing or replacing the avant train, and thus one may 
pass fosses and rivers with the utmost celerity, and profit 
of postions. 

‘7. That in order to form at once a requisite number of 
companies of horse artillery, without weakening the artillery 
regiments, it is sufficient toemploy for every piece two skil- 
ful cannoneers, and to draw upon the infantry for the rest.’ 

“On these principles, the Freneh have organized an es- 
tablishment in their armies, from whichthey have derived the 
most important advantages in most, if not all their campaigns, 





* See note C in appendix. 
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was manifested in the invasion of Belgium, by Gen. Du-| ple of their treaties with the government, I can state that 
mouriez, at the end of his campaignin 1792. The affair of | the Osages ceded about 2,000,000 acres of arable land to 
Waterloo is equally in point, as to its superiority in defen-|cancel claims which were not to exceed $4,000 made 
sive operations.  sastuat them by meddling renegade whites, who have been 
“Whilst Gen. Pichegru commanded the army of Flanders, ‘the bane of their happiness. 
four thousand cavalry, maneuvreing with his horse artillery,| Suffering a miserable decay from the horrible diseases 
sustained the immense effort of an army of thirty thousand | which we have introduced among them without a remedy or 
men, supporting an artillery chiefly of a different kind, of | alleviation, they do not complain; and driven nearly to 
at least triple the force of that opposed to It. despair by their contracted limits and the destruction of 
“ Bonaparte at the battle of Castiglione, after raising the | game, they have not lifted the bloody hatchet against the 
siege of Mantua, having re-assembled several divisions of | aggressors. 
his horse artillery in a well chosen position, under General | The buffalo must soon failthem; the restless white has 
Domartin, broke, by their means, the Austrian line, and | wandered beyond, and is fast exterminating these animals, 
thus decided a victory upon which depended the most im- | essential to the existence of many tribes. Every year at 
portant consequences in his favor. least one hundred thousand are slain for the skins and 
“It is also certain, that the horse artillery contributed | tongues. The American fur company takes the lead in 
not a little to gain the battle of Ettingen, when Gen- | this nefarious destruction. 
eral Moreau, very inferior in cavalry, maintained, by its| Their near prospect is starvation, with the only alterna- 
means, his left wing against the whole cavalry of the Arch | tive to follow the buffalo by a gradual desertion to the wan- 
Duke. The application of the horse artillery procured to | dering robber tribes of the great prairies. Thus, if left to 
General Hoche, upon the Rhine, in the late affair of Neu- | their fate, they will cause great disorders on the frontiers, 
vied, like success. and miserably linger until they disappear from the earth ; 
“The Arch Duke Charles, instructed by such events, | or, losing character, language and name, sink the last gra- 
has greatly augmented and improved this arm of the Aus- | dation to utter barbarism, and become the nomade outcasts 
trian army. The English, also, have lately introduced |of the great American desert. 
horse artillery into their service, but, it is supposed, too| To endeavor to avert this fate must be an object with 
sparingly to derive therefrom its full effect. every philanthropist. Any American, of but common hu- 
“Can an agent, so superior in all offensive and defensive | manity, must feel interested in such a good work ; we have 
operations, and so vastly important from its nature, as wel] | been the source of their injuries and evils, past and pre- 
as the use made of it by other nations, be dispensed with |Sent. But it is evident the Government only can give an 
in the composition of our army, or neglected with impunity ? effectual impulse to the most beneficent plans of ameliora- 
“The author of a recent work, entitled ‘Precis des|tion; and it could be easily shown, that, leaving out of 
evenements militaires,’ published In numbers at Hamburg, | Consideration the humane policy which it professes, these 
from which most of the aforesaid facts respecting this | tribes have matter of fact claims upon our justice, so great, 
powerful military agent have been taken, observes, ‘that it | that a mere pittance in comparison, if expended in an en- 
is become indispensable in all armies; it can accompany lightened and judicious manner, would perhaps accomplish 
almost every where cavalry ; it crosses rivers and morasses | all that can be done to save them; and at the least, to alle- 
impassable to foot artillery; it thunders in mass and with | Viate their sufferings and soften the hardness of their sink- 
great rapidity upon an unexpected point of attack ; turns a | ing fortunes. 
body of the enemy; takes him in flank or rear; can per- In this cause of justice and humanity, I propose to con- 
form the service of advance posts ; of artillery position, of | Sider what may be done to reclaim them from barbarism ; 
the rear guard ; and, in fine, that of a corps of reserve, | ®S the only possible way of preventing their total extinction. 
from which detachments may be made as wanted: it is free | All the efforts of Government and of charitable and well- 
from the inconvenience ascribed to foot artillery, of retard- | Meaning individuals, or societies, have hitherto failed. The 
ing and restraining the manceuvres and marches of troops: Government, in bargains little better than robbery, has with 
the French have, therefore, already confined the use of foot | @ Close and sparing hand sold them benefits ; has paid them 
artillery to the service of sieges, with the exception of four- | in promises of assistance in improvement ; has told them 
pounders, which they have yet left attached to battalions.’ | that the introduction of cattle, mills, ploughs, &c., would 
“Horse artillery would seem to be peculiarly recommen- | be greatly to their advantage; caused them to assent ; and 
ded to the United States by the reflection, that all attacks | egaged itself to furnish them. But these engagements, 
on the sea-board must be made by an enemy, water-borne | really advantageous if fulfilled in a faithful manner, have 
from a distant country, who will consequently be ill-pro- | bee” sometimes neglected, and alway s, if performed to the 
vided with horses ; whereas, the United States, having a | bare letter, been paid in the same spirit of the bargain ; 
knowledge of this agent, and resorting to their resources in | Without any further effort for their advantage , without owe 
horses, might he able to oppose a horse artillery so superior that they should be taught to reap any real and lasting bene- 
and so promptly, as to give decided advantages in attack or fit; in a word, the United States has by its functionaries 
defence, and relieve their territory from being ravaged, or and agents, grossly neglected its duties and moral obliga- 
long possessed in any part of it. If the United States shall | ions. Its “‘agents” have often been selected with any 
prevent an enemy from procuring the horses of the country, other motives, than a careful regard to peculiar fitness, an 
and shall maintain a superiority in this forcible arm, they intelligent and paternal interest in their welfare, a devotion 
will have little to fear from invaders, however powerful in | ® duty. Unprincipled traders have been ever allowed to 
infantry.” reside with the tribes, and gain an unsalutary influence,* 


* This influence, founded on a gratification of their evil 

(B.) | confess myself warmly interested in the fate of | passions, is irresistible. Even in Washington city, depu- 
these four nations, and one other, the Pawnee, whose con- | tations of chiefs and principal men, in treaty councils, with 
dition is much the same. Their location has been until of | the Secretary of War, after receiving his propositions and 
late, sufficiently remote to have allowed them, in a great | advice, delay their decisions and answers for a night—as 
measure, to escape the degradation of the vices of civiliza- | usual—and then make those dictated or advised by some 
tion, which the depravity and avarice of the pioneers, have | obscure trader, or trader's agent, who will always be found 
always introduced among neighboring Indians. As a sam- to accompany them. 
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ever exerted for intensely selfish ends; they have been al-| instead of that of the Indian; bat above all, the agent, ou 
lowed to persuade the tribes to demand their annuities in | whom so much must depend, has but too often been selected 


specie, in preference to such goods and necessaries at cost 
and transportation prices, as they sell them at an enormous | 
profit. On the other hand, all private efforts to reclaim and | 
teach the savages, have been unwisely directed, and often, | 
I grieve to say, faithlessly applied. Missionaries have | 
often been incompetent, aud selfish depositaries of sacred | 
trusts; in their establishments, the leading principle seems 

to have been, their own substantial and permanent comfort ; 

or their measures, founded on mistaken views, have been 

executed in an unwise and unconciliating spirit. Their 

efforts have perhaps been worse than vain; lasting preju- 

dices have been created ; and in their most successful ef- 

forts, the cases of individual scholars, the effects of an 

unnatural advance in science~unaccompanied by the moral 

restraints of our religion, which their natures are incapable 

of receiving,—have but resulted in the exhibition of an in- | 
creased capacity for systematic vice. All such efforts 

have been radically wrong. All history proves that simple 

Theism—the conception of the idea of a superintending 

mind, capable of directing all the operations of nature,— 

has been an attainment beyond the powers of man, in the 

early stages of his progress. Then he imagines a distinct 

controlling spirit, or deity, in every natural object of terror ; | 
or of peculiar benificence in every effect of which the 

cause is concealed from his untutored faculties. Thus, even 

the civilized and philosophic Greek worshipped a multitude 

of gods; and, to aid his conceptions, clothed them. with 

human passions and attributes; and, like the Romans, re- 

jected for ages our holy religion revealed to the Jews ; but 

only after that nation, under the protection and guidance of 

the Almighty, to prepare them for its reception, had ages be- 

fore been taught by Him, a religion of symbois, forms, and 

magnificent ceremonies, which, appealing to the senses of 
an untutored race, could engage their imagination, sway 

their passions, fix their attention, and ever renew their recol- 

lections of past signal and miraculous favors, 

To attempt to teach savages letters and the mysteries of 
the Christian religion, (not even intelligible to the most cul- 
tivated intellect,) is evidently to contemn the experience of 
all nations. But taking for our guidanee the gradual ad- 
vances of Europeans, whose histories we possess, let them 
first be taught step by step the lessons of civilization ; let 
us endeavor first to make them herdsmen, which alone will 
be found a difficult and most important advance ; afterward 
direct their attention to agriculture, and the simplest me- 
chanic arts. The mental endowments of civilized man are 
inherited like physical distinctions ; are possessed at our birth. 
Let us not then shock the natures of savages, by attempting 
to force upon them at once the manners and customs, the 
acquirements and the creed, which the gradual progress, the 
recorded lessons of eighteen centaries have perfected for 
us, and in our natures, 

Having condemned the systems for civilizing the Abori- 
gines, hitherto attempted, in pointing out the causes of 
their total failure, my efforts in the same good cause would 
prove certainly fruitless, unless a more specific practical 
plan be added to the general principles which have already 
been suggested. 

I have already stated, that the failure of the many treaty 
stipulations, made with some view to their improvement 
and permanent welfare, have been the result of their spirit- 
Jess or faithless execution ; (even the letter of the law, has 
not always heen fulfilled ;) and in part to an injudicious or 
incomplete scheme. Mills have been built, and no millers 
provided ; domestic animals have been furnished, but with 
no systematic provision for their preservation and prope: 
uses ; farmers have been appointed, but. with so little atten- 


without regard to peculiar fitness. If there is any office 
under Government, in the appointment to which it is essen- 
tial to be actuated by pure and disinterested motives, and 
which calls for a most studious and judicious selection, it 
is this. The “agent” must be the soul of the system I 
would propose. It should be an office not to be sought for ; 
but the search mast be for a man possessing these three 
qualifications—experience, ability, and devotion to the wel- 
fare of the Indian. He must be selected, as would be the 
guardian of one’s children. 

—_— should be appointed, whose duties would be 
the pres@rvation and management of the domestic ani- 
mals furnished by Government for breeding. Honest men 
and good ehristians must fill these stations; and they 
should well understand in advance, that they are put there 
for the benefit of the Indians, and that they are to earn a 
livelihood by devotion to their duties ; and that therefore 
the proceeds of cultivation by Indians, must go solely to 
the Indians, who should never be required to labor but for them- 
selves. 

Mills and blacksmith shops should be built, and millers 
and blacksmiths appointed, for their immediate benefit and 
permanent example. Log hats should be built for the 
chiefs ; sheds, enclosures, &c., be constructed for the pro- 
tection of cattle, domestic fowls, &c., and farming tools 
furnished. But, in every thing, a view should be had to 
their instruction, and encouragement to learn the use of 
tools, and to work and provide for themselves; and with 
this object, pains should be taken to diseover and foster the 
inclinations or aptness of individuals for the arts exhibited 
or practised for their benefit. 

Too much restraint would be injudicious ; but the pos- 
sessors of herds might gradually be persuaded, that the 
search for far distant buffalo were laborious or disadvanta- 
geous. The excitements of war and the chase should be 
substituted by all manly amusements, by all means possible. 

The advantages of individual appropriation, and the rights 
of property, should be inculcated as of the first importance. 

As a substitute for their vicious traders, factors should be 
appointed to sell at the villages all suitable articles at cost 
and transportation prices. Barter for peltries, should be 
discouraged ; and on the other hand, biberal prices be given 
for agricultural productions : these might be advantageously 
used for the supply of military posts, with forage and rations. 

Physicians should he appointed to live with them; to be 
compensated in part by regulated and very moderate charges. 

Individuals, thus employed with the tribes, should for 
their comofrt, and in part compensation, be allowed farm- 
ing and grazing privileges; but all of them strictly limitcd 
to the production of articles for their own use. 

Unless the trade be strictly confined to factors, treaties, 
or arrangements, should ve made by which the distribation 
of present or fature annuities should be uniformly made in 
equivalents best adapted to the plan of civilization, and, if 
practicable, be so varied as to offer encouragements to such 
courses of conduct as may be deemed condueive to this 
general object ; and donations should be made for the pur- 
pose of rewards or prizes. 

\But, above all,a military foree at convenient stations, 
should maintain, by the terror of summary punishments, a 
complete non-intercourse with white men. 

The world has seen herdsmen, agrieulturalists, artisans 
painters, sculptors, generals, and great monarchs, ignorant 
of letters: but never a literary savage, ignorant of the most 
simple and essential arts of civilized oan. 

Indian hypocrites have been beard of ; but there was ne- 
ver a christian savage Indian. The Almighty, with wise 











tion to a good selection, and regulations for their govern- 
ment, that they have proved farmers for their own profit, 


Vor. IX—16 


but inscrutable purposes, bas seen fit that the religion of his 
Son should mate a grudual and slow progress through the 
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human race : first introduced amid the only civilized nations, 
and who liad attained every exccllence in literature, its ame- 
liorating progress seemed long of doubtful success. God 
hath not implanted in the savage nature, a capacity of re- 
ceiving the lesson of christian humility; or of conceivmg 
of its being taught in the person of Omnipotence ; He hath 
ever worked by means ; and the first lessons of Christianity 
are to be taught in the humanizing influences of the most 
simple and laborious arts. 

After three centuries, the civilization of our Indians is 
yet a problem. The very promising success of the Che- 
rokees has been almost solely the result of the mixture and 
intermarriage of whites. This has gone so far, that their 
language is fast being lost ; and still all that can be said is, 
that they live in huts, possess herds, and that they practise 
a very rude agriculture ; and (with exceptions) they are not 
christians. 

But I have confidence that the plan [ have described 
would succeed even with the wild tribes | have mentioned, 
(and a few others, not more distant, and in a similar eon- 
dition.) 

Who will say, that it is not the duty of the American peo- 
ple to do all this, and more, for these helpless remnants of 
races which we have slaughtered, oppressed and driven off 
from all the best of the land—the homes which they have 
loved and freely bled for? Unless something be done, they 
will soon share the fate of the many free and brave tribes, 
whose deeds in. defence of their country have been illus- 
trated jn our choicest literature, but who are gone, and have 
left no other memorial. 

If all should fad, we should atleast be able to contem- 
plate their “melancholy” fortunes with more equanimity, 
conscious of having done something to smooth their rugged 
decline, to alleviate the sufferings of want, and to lessen or 
prevent the miserable and degrading effeets of the vices of 
our own introduction. 

(C.) This false and wasteful poliey of converting troopers 
into workmen and day-laborers, has been adopted in several 
instances. Whilst once suffering under its effects, I sent 
the following, as a communication for a professional press, 
then seemingly in its death-struggles,— contending against 
discouragements which the reader may find in some mea- 
sure pictured in the article itself. 

From my vetreat in the far, far West, at an outpost be- 
yond the outer marches of civilization, where my thoughts 
have long and painfully dwelt npon a condition shared by 
many—by the western army—suffer my voice to be heard 
in a sober appeal to all, the influential and those most con- 
cerned. Suffer me, though reluctant, to prohe its evils, and 
to consider of remedies, that I may flatter myself that some 
hope of improvement may be entertained. 

From the north to the south-west, new posts are often 
established, from various motives of change, new exigencies, 
(or new views of policy ;) being ever erected with scanty 
means, in a careless, comfortless, and defenceless manner, 
under a negligent and parsimonious administration of dis- 
tant and unseen interests—a picture of one, in its founda- 
tion, progress, and maturity, were a fair test of the merits 
of the class. Faithful is my endeavor to execute this task. 

A site is selected, perehance in the dreary depths of 
some primitive forest—desolate and inaccessible, it may 

be, if geographical position be mostly insisted on ; and un- 
healthy most generally, because on a river. The wolf is 
startled from his lair by the approach of an armed array of 
three or four, seldom more than five or six, reduced compa- 
nies, which, without display, plod wearily along, with a train 
of baggage containing their now more important weapons, 
the axe, the pick, and other rude tools; and they encamp 
amid the dark undergrowth. The arms of the many soon 


cavalry, their horses are turned into a large enclosure, 

where they are long to remajn, neglected, useless, and ex- 

pesed. Every energy is now devoted to the febhing of trees 

to build log huts with wooden chimneys, elap-board roofs, 

put om with weight-poles, and without windows or floors; 

and to putting up rude pickets and block-houses, which 

complete the “fort.” A summer or fall ensues, and the 

miasma arising from the unwonted exposure to the sun of 
a new surface composed of a mass of vegetation in every 

stage of deeay, places one half of the officers and men 
upon the sick report—prostrates them, destitute of all com- 

forts; with that fell disease, the ague, with which many of 
them linger for years. 

The next step is to build another better “ fort,” on a spot 

near by. They labor on, perhaps for years, at quarters of 
hewed logs, of frame, or possibly of stone or brick—the 

lumber sometimes all sawed by hand. Mayhap they look 

forward with a vague hope of one day seeing the erection 

of a permanent defensible work, with snch quarters as 
they build for the eastern division, and which a Secretary 
has planned or promised ; but in which he has not had the 
fortune or perseverance to obtain the co-operation of the 
legislature. 

It is now my object to describe the life of the officer at 
this post. | will-suppose a young officer, a graduate, to have 

arrived, in the first stages of its existence. He has received 
a scientific, military education ; young, and lacking expe- 
rience, his charaeter and habits are unconfirmed; but he 
has had a vague conception of the pleasure and pride of 
arms, and of their practical exercise. He may, or should, 
have formed plans of improvement—of following out, on a 
more liberal scale, the study of his noble profession—of 
reading the works of the great masters of his art, of those 
who have described and commented on the most brilliant 
campaigns, or who have given the results of their expe- 
rience and reflections on the operations and expedients of 
war in all tts branches. But he is astonished ; he is disap- 
pointed. He at least expected to find himself among sol- 
diers, but sees none but ragged workmen, and a few others 
in fatigue-clothing, going through some of the most usual 
duties ; and absolutely necessary, he expected some com- 
mand of men; he finds that his company, as “ extra duty 
men,” is under the charge of the quartermaster, and will 
hardly recognize, under any circumstances, his authority 

He expected to be occupied with his duties ; he finds he 
has scarce any employment. He then seeks to find refuge 
im studies, or general literature; he finds that there are 
few or no books at the post. He determines that he will 
ride, hwnt, explore the country. He purchases a horse and 
rides, but generally alone; there are no roads, and none 
perhaps but barren and difficult avenues. There is no 
game, the Indian has destroyed it. He reads in some stray 
newspaper of the youth of cities, exercising in gymnasiums, 
and in halls devoted to the exercise of arms, receiving les- 
sons in “the noble art of fence.” He is sorrowful that 
nothing of the sort is here practicable or dreamed of by 
those around him. Almost in despair, he conceives of a 
debating society ; he finds his four, five, or six companions, 
not enough to form one, if disposed ; they will enter heartily 
into no permanent, common plans of improvement or amuse- 
ment. The hearts of some are far away in the eastern 
cities, where are those who should be their companions— 
enjoying themselves, they imagine. If he seek the plea- 
sure of converse with the little society around him, he finds 
a poor resource, because it is so small, so unchanged, so 
unexcited, so same. Useful and improving pursuits out cf 
the question, he is disposed to banish ennui by any rational 
amusement ; he finds that, unlike all other societies and 
conditions of the human race, not one is known at the post. 





became neglected—in a ineasure abandoned. If they are 


If he attempt to compose habitually, he is discouraged by 
the want of books of reference: And finally, if he contem- 
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plate writing for a military Journal, he finds that the mails 
are exceedingly slow and uncertain ; that no one else writes, 
and that perhaps few even read. 

It is not in human nature to stand al] this; excitement or 
occupation is absolutely necessary. He is invited to play 
at cards—he is pressed to do so—the influence of example 
has full play upon him ; and temptation is found in another 
form of excitement—the bottle; he yields, and plants the 
seeds of habits which, unless he Le very firm, in a few 
years become settled. It is these vicious excitements and 
habits of indolence, which become so seductive as to destroy 
the inclination for the more manly amusements of the 
chase, &c. 

He forgets his theoretical atquirements, and is in a fair 
way (for any important application) of losing them forever. 
Listless and inactive, his mind runs to fallow; and though 
of fine intellect, and once of bright promise, he is fated, at 
middle age, to sink into hopeless mediocrity. 

If the young officer have been appointed from civil life, 
bis condition is in some respects worse ; he has no oppor- 
tunity to acquire that knowledge of his profession, which is 
so engrafted into the mind, the very nature of mest gradu- 
ates, that nothing can ever eradicate it; and perhaps of 
less experience, or with a less disciplined mind, he offers 
less resistance to the vice of his situation. 

The picture is faithful, but incomplete. The worst has 
been seen. The post improves in its moral capabilities, 
though but little in their development. A small library has 
gradually been purchased, and military duties give more 
occupation ; some resources for amusement have possibly 
been achieved ; the poor men, who enlisted perhaps with 
the deliberate expectation and intention of becoming sol- 
diers, and who have stoically accomplished every work and 
drudgery, now generally get up a Thespian society, and 
often exhibit an excellence evidently resulting from an ex- 
ertion of mind quite unwonted to the majority of their supe- 
riors. The officers, too, give parties and balls, if their num- 
ber be not too small; they read, too, but generally light 
works, the current literature of the day. Habits of con- 
tinuous application of the mind having been long inter- 
rupted, (though necessarily or reluctantly,) are with great 
difficulty recovered ; and there is no urgent call, no neces- 
sity impelling to painfulexertion. Pretium honoris labor est. 

Why should this state of things exist in the American 
army? the army of the great republic; an army, increasing 
in size, and needing a new impulse to make it equal to im- 
portant and growing duties ; and which, who shall say, may 
not very soon be called on to emerge from that state of 
peace, which, existing so long, has led to this declining and 
neglected condition. And of the army of what other nation 
can this be said? France, Russia, and even England, find 
employment for their arms ; and by untrammelled and en- 
lightened administrations, keep alive the spirit of improve- 
ment ; and provide the means, and offer inducements to 
both theoretical and practical excellence and distinction. 
But, above all, Prussia presents a system, which, approach- 
ing nearer the laws and customs of ancient republics re- 
nowned in arms, than of a consolidated monarchy, is the 
very reverse of the American ; there, the officer, undergoing 
repeated examinations, is impelled to study, practice, and 
improvement, by these severe tests of proficiency and excel- 
lence. 

If I have presented a picture, homely but faithful, of 
evils which others suffering with me equally deplore: if I 
have revealed truths, startling to those whom duty and repu- 
tation alike call upon to exercise a commanding influence, 
to exalt the efficiency and charaeter of the army: let me 


offer to the consideration of all, some thoughts upon reme- 
dies and reform. 


Ist. The erection of permanent quarters and defences, by con- 





Of this, the soldier, the officer and the government, would 
fee] the advantage ; the cause of many of the evils I have 
dwelt upon, would be at once removed. The officer would 
be happier, in being occupied with his profession; and be 
able to entertain feelings of military pride and emulation. 
The soldier would cease to be deceived, be better contented, 
less apt to desert 

The Government would have its work done cheaper and 
better.* 

2d. A radical change of system, under which (notwithstand- 
ing the late law, forbidding the employment of officers in 
certain civil duties) many officers are habitually absent from 
their companies or posts. 

How vast an improvement to the service would this re- 
form be! to the character and contentment of the officer, 
whose society would be so much improved! and an open- 
ing would be made for ernulation in duties, and improving 
and healthful exercises and amusements. There would be 
a public opinion to act npon vicious individual pursuits or 
inclinations. We would be an united family. 

Another law, separating the staff from the line, would go 
very far toward this reform. But that is not all: Tworules 
or regulations should be made, and after being made should 
be adhered to: 1st. That no written or verbal applications, 
made through irregular channels, should be received or 
listened to at head quarters ; and 2dly, that no indulgence or 
application shall be granted, unless asked or made by an 
officer from his proper station. Theircondition being much 
improved, few, indeed, would be asked afterwards. 

3d. The purchase by Government, for the use of each perma- 
nent post, of a good foundation for a library. 

For example, a selection by an enlightened Secretary of 
War, of the best authors, ancient and modern, on military 
subjects. If so beneficial an appropriation could not be 
obtained, still a well advised catalogue of such books, recom 
mended, and procured from Europe, under the direction of 
the Secretary, might have a good effect.t 

4th. A sword-master for each post. 

It is a little extraordinary that the sword exercise, so 
necessary to the army, not only in a purely military point 
of view, but as an accomplishment and a healthful and 
strengthening exercise, should have been so totally ne- 
glected. Like religious instruction, unless furnished by 
Government, the officer has no power of obtaining it at 
all. Instruction in fencing at the military academy is purely 
nominal. The writer, while there, never took a lesson. 
At cavalry posts, greater provision should be made for the 
drill of the men. 

5th. A gymnasium at each post. 

We might borrow from the ancients the wisdom of the 
use of this important means of the improvement of the 
physical capacities of the soldier. How peculiarly neces- 
sary, if only in view of the inactive life they sometimes 
lead, to their health, and capacity for endurance! Employ- 
ment, which will not destroy discipline and military acquire- 
ments, is a great object, even if not of professional advan- 
tage : amusements, pleasing employments, though at much 
cost, would be a gain in the end as preventives of desertion 
and dissipation. The government might even find its ad- 
vantage in the erection of cheap theatres. At any rate, 
there ghould be at each post a large public building, contain- 
ing—if nota gymnasium—a large hall for general courts mar- 
tial, &c.; alibrary and areading room, and a fencing room. 
And at cavalry posts, a covered riding house for lessons in 


* Because it will be done by proficient workmen; and 
the military services of its soldiers will not be lost. 


+ There are very few such works in our language ; Govern- 
ment should cause to be translated some of the best of the 
French authors. 
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riding, the use of the sabre and pistol, which would be par- 
ticularly useful in winter and inclement weather. 

6th. The last suggestion which | shall make is, that a sys- 
tem should be devised for the encouragement of Essays of ex- 
eellence in all kinds of military acqurements. 

The most simple distinction to the exhibition of superior 
information and abilities, would prove the greatest incentive 
to improvement, for the sake of reputation in the profes- 
sion. How necessary toatime of long peace! when emi- 
nent capacities lie latent for want of excitement and an 
object; how necessary that Government should possess 
some legitimate means of recognizing the talents and capa- 
cities of its officers—a knowledge, which may become highly 
important ! 

The want of some standard of ability or test of merit, is 
exhibited in a strong tendency to create reputations upon 
the vague and fallacious foundations of rumor or report ; 
and to magnify the mere performance of duty into acts of 
extraordinary prowess, meriting distinction. 

In conclusion, | in all humility call upon my companions 
to refleet upon these subjects, and to resist the depressing 
influence of unfavorable circumstances. We must put our 
own shoulders to the wheel ; the busy world around us is all 
in motion ; the pursuits of civil life, arduous and exciting, 
develop every faculty and lead continually to eminence ; 
while we are in danger of falling continually to the rear in 
the great theatre of life and action, of those of less abilities, 
and even acquirements, but of more persevering industry. 
The curse of labor extended to the mind; but thorns and 
thistles will it bring forth unless cultivated ; the advantages 
of an education, bestowed for the benefit of our country 
rather than our own, are lost unlesathe good work be fol- 
lowed up; there is no resting-place ; we must continually 
gain, or we lose ground, And I call on all, not averse to 
writing for our professional press, to compare their opinions 
and views on these matters ; and I shall be happy in having 
been the means of eliciting superior information, or the sug- 
gestions of a more enlightened reform. 





THE PIOUS COTTAGER 


A pious cottager, residing in the centre of a long and 
dreary heath, being asked by a visiter, if he was not some- 
times afraid in his lonely situation, replied, ‘Oh! no, sir, 
for faith shuts the door at night, and mercy opens it in the 
morning.” 
Blessed cottager—how rich, how pure 
The joys by heaven vouchsafed to thee ; 
At evening's close, faith shuts thy_door,” 
And sweet’s thy rest, from terror tree. 
There, guarded by the King of kings, 
No cause hast thou for fear or pain ; 
And morning’s light, new pleasure brings, 
—For “ mercy ope’s thy door again.” 
What, tho’ within a dreary waste, 

Thy mud walled cottage stands alone ?—~ 
The richest monareh ne’er can taste 

Of purer bliss than thou hast known. 
‘Thou'rt not alone, the Prince of Peace, 

Doth thy companion deign to be ; 
And every day thy joys increase, 

His changeless, boundless love to see, 
Thy faith, it mounts—it soars away, 

And sees thy mansion in the skies, 
While hope anticipates the day, 

When thou shalt to that home arise— 
Tho’ here thy simple garment tells, 
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Christ’s robe of righteousness excels, 
The splendor of the noon-day sun. 
That, thou shalt wear, when life is o’er, 
When “ faith” fer sight, shall then be given; 
With joy thy ransomed soul will soar, 
And * mercy ‘Il ope the door” of heaven. 
PAULINA. 





Notices of New @@orks. 


Poetry : A Satire, pronounced before the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association at its ‘Il'wenty-Second Anniversary, 
by Park Benjamin: New-York—J. Winchester, 30 Ann 
Street. 

Mr. Benjamin has shown more of his native strength in 
this, than we are accustomed to see in his minor produc- 
tions. For, having been born to a fortune, and nursed in 
the lap of ease; and not possessing an over-weening ambi- 
tion for fame; he is not prone to 





“ waste his life’s green hours in toil, 
And burn whole gallons of superfluous oil,” 


without being urged on by some cogent stimulus. Having 
therefore received the distinguished appointment to pro- 
nounce the anniversary poem, as he says : 





“ one little month ago, 
And, like young widows, could not answer ‘no ;’” 


there was no way for him then to back out. Hence—his 
acute perception and good taste, not allowing that any thing 
which he does shall be ill done—an energy is exerted ; and 
the result—-which was certain to follow—a delighted audi- 
tory, and a production highly creditable to American lite- 
rature. 

The poem maintains an animated style throughout— 
never settling into the dull or tame. In conception, it is 
brilliant and clear, and in diction comprehensive and terse ; 
abounding in jeux d’esprit and genuine wit. It happily 
changes from the sprightly to the sentimental—from the 
cheerful to the plaintive—from the humorous to the pa- 
thetic, keeping interest constantly alive. Often, in the 
same breath, is caused the expanse of admiration, and the 
burst of merriment, by the sudden, yet graceful transition 
from the sublime or beautiful, to the ludicrous. 

In versification, it is not only faultless, but effective. It 
fortunately strikes that mean between the two extremes of 
uniformity and variety, combining the effects of both so hap- 
pily, as, neither to satiate with the one, nor confuse with 
the other; which is the perfection of art. The language 
flows so free, and the rhyming is so natural, that it seems 
as though no other words could express the sentiment so 
well, even if there were no necessity for rhyme or measure. 

In its sarcastic allusions, it is in good taste, and accords 
with the strictest decorum ; fully agreeing with the senti- 
ment of an old writer. 


“You must not think that a satyric style 
Allows of scandalous and brutish words. 
The better sort abhor scurrility.” 


It deals fearless strokes where they are deserved; but 
always with a keen knife, and in a genteel way. 

And last—but not least—its appropriateness is worthy 
all praise. For, in what year of our blessed Lord, was 
the remark of Byron, that—‘ There are more poets (soi 
disant) than ever there were, and proportionably Jess poe- 
try ;”” so applicable as in these years now passing! A vast 





That earthly treasure, thou hadst none ; 


multitude of the rhyme-stringers of the present day, seem 
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to make it their first maxim, “to discard that pestilent foe 
to wit, and destroyer of fine figures, which is called com- 
mon sense,” from their thoughts and verse. And their anti- 
thinking readers and admirers, seem to make it the crite- 
rion of excellence in poetry, that it be totally incomprehen- 
sible. According to their notions, he who expresses in 
simplicity of style, simple ideas, has no ideality; and he 
who, in his conceptions, does not out-reach “ that which 
is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth,” has no imagination. Poetry, with such, 
may be defined—sound without sense—rhyme without rea- 
son. A lofiy imagination, the calling forth images in so 
grotesque a form, that no one can possibly tell what they 
are designed to represent. Surely, if ever the pen of a 
Gifford was needed, it is so now ! 

Among so many passages, of equal beauty, it is difficult 
to choose ; yet the following pictures, contrasting the poet, 
with the slave of mammon, are so congenial with our own 
feelings, that we give them the preference: 


“The common objects in our paths supply, 
Shapes that are charming to the poet’s eye,— 
Pictures, as soft as ever Guido drew, 

He finds reflected in a drop of dew, 

And colors, mingled with a Titian’s skill 

On a flower’s leaf he traces at his will. 

The golden insect, from a worm that springs, 
And upward soars on frail, yet brilliant wings ; 
Type of the soul appears, released from earth, 
To sport and revel in a heavenly birth. 

Such happy fancies can the poet find ; 

They are the light and solace of his mind; 
They yield him inward peace, when outward life 
ls one long scene of turbulence and strife. 
When friends grow cold, and fortune’s favors fail, 
Imagination spreads her airy sail ; 

Her barque floats freely over cloud and mist 
To purer climes, by milder sunbeams kiss’d, 
Perch’d in a garret, nearer to the skies 

Than less aspiring mortals choose to rise, 

He longs for wings to cleave the blue profound, 
Like Shelley’s lark, a spurner of the ground. 
He spends his hours with little else to spend, 
As if each six months brought its dividend; 
Honest and poor, the little that he gains 
Supplies him needful books, and life sustains ; 
And free from debt, in independent state, 

He feels no envy of the rich and great. 

His mind, exalted by its lofty aim, 

With grief may be familiar, not with shame ; 
For, shunning vice, he runs his mild career, 
And looks to heaven for bliss denied him here. 


Contrast this portrait, not in fond conceit 
Sketch’d from a model long since obsolete, 

With one I might, but will not, dare not draw, 
Because I rev’rence wealth and fear the Jaw. 

No boy e’er gazed with more entire respect 

On martial hero in his trappings deck’d, 

Than | on men, by mighty mammon made— 

The sons of traffic, and the slaves of trade. 
What can be nobler than our lives to give 

To gain the very means whereby we live; 

To rise at morning and forget to pray, 

Intent upon the business of the day ; 

The day concluded, to retire to rest, 

And dream what stocks, what markets are the best! 
What can be worthier of immortal man 

Than these grand maxims ; get whate’er you can, 
Keep all you get, be careful how you spend, 
Know well your customers, and never lend ! 

So shall the world upon its azle roll, 


And every turn bring comfort to your soul : 
So shall your bank-account be figured wide, 

And every figure on the proper side: 

So shall your wife in coach and Cashmere shaw] 
Drive down Broadway, the wonderment of all : 

So shall your son, returned from foreign tour, 
Hirsutely horrid, fright the gaping boor : 

So shall your daughter come from boarding-school, 
In all, but French and flattery, a fool : 

So shall you smile with ill-concealed disdain 

On old, poor friends, whose presence causes pain : 
So shall you, every Sunday, in your pew, 
Devoutly curse Turk, Infidel and Jew ; 

So shall you live, without a grief or care, 

And die and go —— I need not mention where.” 


The apostrophe to the drama, is sadly true, and truly 
beautiful. 


Behold the drama! once the muse’s friend ; 

When will her night of degradation end ? 

When will the spirit of true art return 

And from her altars dogs and dancers spurn? 
When will a Garrick, matchless and alone, 
Crowned by Thalia, mount her ancient throne ? 
When will another mind—controlling Kean, 

Lend real grandeur to the mimic scene? 

Now, on that stage, for which Ben Johnson wrote, 
Struts paltry pantomime in motley coat, 

Where stately Congreve, and sententious Ford, 
And moving Massinger were once adored. 

Frail, feeble wits prodigious puffs receive, 

The groundlings giggle, the judicious grieve. 
Where Kemble, Young, “the Liddon’s and O'Neill,” 
Taught human nature human woes to feel, 
Alluring Elisler wins the town’s applause, 
Celeste enraptures, and Van Amburgh draws ! 

Of you th’ intent and business of the stage, 

Was to expose the follies of the age, 

Or from grave knowledge lessons to translate, 
And teach the dictates and decrees of fate. 

For this the grand, old masters aptly chose 

The robes of verse and not the garb of prose. 
What glorious thoughts, in glorious lines were cast! 
In splendid frames, what pictures of the past ! 
What lofty sentiments and precepts pure 

In verse, like marble sculptured to endure ! 

Vast is the debt—from English letters due 

To the old drama—little to the new. 

Though I would not one leaf of laurel tear 

From the green wreath that circles Talfourd’s hair, 
Or be esteemed so deaf to well-won fame 

As not to echo Artvelde Taylor's name; 

Though Milman, Mitford, and—if last not least, 
Of those who spread the genial, Thespian feast— 
Exuberant Knowles, the cordial praise acquire 
Of all the lovers of the modern lyre ; 

Their gifts to poetry may not compare 

With those of bards, whom Time will ever spare, 
As he has spared for ages, undeformed, 

Though bigots storm as they have ever stormed. 


’ aie 
HENRY OF OFTERDIRGEN, from the German of Novalis, 
(Von Hardenberg,) Cambridge—John Owen, 1842. 


Of the school of romances, to which this work belongs, 
English literature has, we believe, no exemplar, except Pro- 
fessor Longfellow’s Hyperion. The Germans, however, 
are peculiarly rich in them, and find in some of them a more 
thorough development of their national character and theo- 
ries than in any other class of books. The one before us 
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is among the most popular, and deservedly so, comparing 
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not disadvantageously with Jean Paul’s Hesperus, or even 
with “the Meister.” 

The author calls it “an apotheosis of poetry,” and devel- 
opes, in the first part, the poetic temperament, and with 
much lofty GEsthetical science, has mingled beautiful rifa- 
ciamenti of old fables, and exquisite pictures of Germany 
as it was. But it would be impossible to give a fair idea 
of the work within our limits, and we will add only, that 
Novalis taught, “that the world which lies near about us is 
full of marvels, and the supernatural always surrounds us.” 

The second part is incomplete, but a sketch of the plan 
marked ont for it, as Novalis imparted it, to his friend 
Tieek, is appended, which is full enough to excite the live- 
liest regret, that the work was never finished. 

The author’s life was written by Tieek, after which, the 
translator has drawn a brief sketch. From it we learn 
that Novalis was kind, enthusiastic and patriotic ; which, 
joined to this high talent, should make him as great a favo- 
rite with us, as he is at home. 

He died at the age of 29. 

The work is faithfully translated, and is altogether credi- 
table to the publisher. 


Miscetuanies. By Stephen Collins. 
Carey & Hart, 1842. 


The title page is the best part of the book. It is made 
up of biographical sketches—of a few statistics—of medita- 
tions or reflections; of speeches on insanity, and of 
snatches on morality. The first biographical sketch is of 
Dickens, and it is laudatory enough. After him come 
Charles Lamb, Lord Bacon, afd Doctor Physick. The 
last two are despatched with 9 pages each, while thrice 
that number is bestowed upon Boz. Five are vouch- 
safed to Henry Martyn, and three to John S. Newbold ;—all 
that we have of the latter from these three, is, that he was 
an Episcopalian—of gentlemanly manners; left college 
before the writer entered, shook him warmly by the hand, 
and died young. We think the worthy man—who is the 
author of this very trashy book, has been particularly un- 
happy in most of the selections for his ‘ Miscellanies.’ It 
has been puffed by some of the Philadelphia papers, and 
the New-York Herald, and is for sale by Messrs Lyons, 
and Smith, Drinker and Morris. 


Tue Lity or THE VALLEY. Translated from the French. 
John Murphy: Baltimore. 

This is a Catholic story, founded on an incident of the 
crusades. It is a beautiful little romance, and is a suitable 
present to children for winter-nights’ reading. It is a small 
volume, neatly bound. 


Philadelphia : 


Faxes or La Fontaine. Translated from the French 
by Elizur Wright, Jr., in two volumes: Boston--Pub- 
lished by Tappan & Dennet, 1842. 


La Fontaine, the bon-komme as he was called, was the 
friend and companion of Moliere, Boileau and Racine ; and 
though married to a woman, for whom he cared little, he 
fought his most intimate friend “to satisfy the public.” 
“ The public thinks that your friend Poignant visits madam, 
and it is expected you will call him out,” said a neighbor to 
the bon-homme. The next morning at 40’clock, La Fontaine 
called on his friend in bed, and asked him to come out. 
Poignant followed in astonishment, and when they had 
reached a retired spot, La Fontaine said, “my friend, we 
must fight.” Poignant disarmed him, and asked to know the 
eause of the fight. “The public maintains,” said La Fon- 
taine, “that you come to my house daily, not to see me, but 
my wife.” ‘I protest then,” said the other, “I will never 
darken your doors again.” ‘On the contrary,” replied La 
Fontaine, “I have satisfied the public, and now you must 








come to my honse every day, or I will fight you again.” 
His Fables are deservedly celebrated, and the translator 
deserves the thanks of the public for the handsome style in 
which he has rendered them into English. 


Famitiar DiaLocues anp Poputar Discussions, for 
exhibitions in Schools and Academies of either sex, and 
for the amusement of social parties, by William B. Fowle, 
teacher of a young ladies’ schvol in Boston: Boston— 
Tappan & Dennet. 

This book comes highly recommended to us as a school 
book. Mr. Fowle is himself a teacher of note in Boston, 
and he has put forth this among other useful books from the 
result of his own experience, as to the necessity of such 
works. The dialogues are good humored, and sprightly 
enough. The demand for it has exhausted the first edition, 
and the second is now in press. 


Lire or GEorGE WASHINGTON BY JARED SPARKS, abridg- 
ed by the author, in two volumes: Boston—Published 
by Tappan & Dennet, 1842. 


This abridgment was much needed, and we are glad to 
see it put forth under such auspices. The omissions are 
mostly of a political or general character. The incidents 
of the life and family history of Washington have been 
preserved as they are in the large work. The abridgment 
is much better adapted to the popular taste both as to price 
and matter. It is to he had at the bookstore of Messrs. 
Smith, Drinker & Morris. 


An Encyciopepia or Science, LITERATURE AND ART, 
comprising the history, description and scientific princi- 
ples of every branch of human knowledge: with the 
derivation and definition of all the terms in use: illus- 
trated by engravings on wood. General Editor, W. F. 
Bronde, F. R. 8S. L. & E., etc., ete: New-York—Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The title page is descriptive of the work, which is to be 
completed in twelve parts, or at the very cheap rate of 25 
cents for 112 pages—the size of each part. Cheaper and 
more valuable information, has seldom, if ever, been offered 
to the public—and we heartily advise all of our readers, 
whose libraries are not furnished with an Encyclopedia, to 
procure this one. It is a work, so far, of great usefulness. 
We have only seen the lst and 2nd parts. When the others 
are out, we shall recur to this work again. It is to be had 
at the bookstore of Messrs. Smith, Drinker and Morris. 


Tue Book aBout ANATOMY AND PuystoLtocy. Arranged 
from Ruschenberger’s \series Of first books of Natural 
History, with numerous engravings. Published by Tur- 
ner and Fisher: Philadelphia—1843. 


This is a capital book for children—admirably arranged 
and adapted for their use in every respect. Indeed, we 
like it better than the original, of which it is an abridge- 
ment. It is for sale at the bookstore of Messrs. Smith, 
Drinker and Morris. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, con- 
ducted by professor Silliman and Benjamin Silliman, Jr., 
volume XLIV, No. 1—January, 1843. 

This favorite periodical comes to us this quarter, with an 
unusually rich freight, even for Silliman’s Journal. It con- 
tains nineteen original and highly interesting articles, re- 
lating to science in its widest range. Some of the most 
learned men in the country, are contributors to this work. 
It does honor to the country. Messrs. Smith, Drinker 
and Morris, are the agents in Richmond. 
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Tuts Institution is dedicated to the cause of Female Education upon Christian principles. It was founded to 
afford parents an opportunity to procure for their daugbiers a thorough discipline, in all the solid and ornamental 
branches of education ; and, at the sume time, to associate sound learning and elegant accomplishments with religious 
motives. The members of the Institution form a Christian family, of which the Rev. Dr. Schroederand Mrs. Schroeder 
have the general supervision ; and every arrangement is adopied by them, that has been tested by the best seminaries 
and colleges in Europe and our own country, to promote the intelleetual, bodily, and spiritual welfare of the household. 
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BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 


The spacious buildings and the ample pleasure-grounds, comprising six acres of land, are the same that were 
occupied by the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, until the time of his removal to St. Paul’s College, two miles distant. They 
are within the limits of the town of Flushing, seven miles from the city of New-York, and admirably sitwated on an 
eminence, commanding a delightful and extensive land and water prospect, and possessing all those advantages which 
have so justly rendered the neighborhood a favorite place of permanent retirement from the city, or of occasionul resort 
for recreation. The principal building is an attractive edifice, after the best classic models, and is three stories high, 
with a basement. It presents a front of one hundred and eleven feet ; its depth is forty-six feet ; and it is supported by 
a row of lofiy columus. The apartments required for all the purposes of the Hall are convenient and airy; the saloon 
or drawing-room is nearly sixty feet in length, and nearly forty feet in width: all the other apartments are spacious and 
airy ; the outbuildings are convenient, and the grounds are ornamented. 

INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT.—The course of studies embraces every branch of a thorough English. French, and 
Classical education. It is conducted by the Rector with the aid of a number of able, experienced and pious resident 
English, French and other governesses and teachers, and also eminent lecturers and instructors from the city of New- 
York. Ample provision is made in this department, for carrying pupils through all the gradations of literary and 
scientific knowledge imparted in schools, seminaries and colleges; so that Jadies who desire to qualify themselves as 
teachers, may here enjoy very favorable opportunities to attain the object of their wishes. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— Music, drawing, painting, needlework of every kind, callisthenics, horsemanship and archery, 
are taught by able instructors ; and, among the callisthenic exercises, dancing, as a recreation and a means of imparting 
ease and gracefulness. The Rector’s views on these subjects may be seen in the Journal of Christian Education, 
published at the Union Depository, 28 Ann Street, New-York, which is also the city office of the Hall. 

PuysicaL DepartmMENT.—The mind of no pupil is educated at the expense of the body. A great variety of 
alluring exercises is introduced, calculated to produce agility and vigor. The saloon, at certain hours, is devoted to 
innocent and entertaining games and sports, combining corporeal exertion with mental relaxation and amusement. 
Contiguous to the main building is a well furnished Callisthenium, with a number of contrivances to promote cheerful- 
ness, and afford healthy recreation. In the rear of the Callisthenium and Chapel are very extensive Vegetable and 
Flower Gardens, comprising an area of more than three acres; and every pupil is encouraged to plant and cultivate 
flowers, shrubbery and trees, and thus become practically acquainted with botany and horticulture. Beyond the 
— is a Hippodrome, particularly devoted to equestrian exercises ; the circumference of it is nine hundred feet. 

he Archery Grounds extend the whole distance of the gardens and Hippodrome. A fully qualified and experienced 
Governess, who superintends and conducts the physical department, resides with the family, and requires every member 
of it to take proper exercise. 

Re.iciovs DepartMENT.—The Rector devotes his personal and particular attention to the spiritual prosperity of 
all the members of the Institution. The Cuapet, a building distinct from the main edifice, but connected with it by a 
covered way, is furnished with a communion table, baptismal font, reading desk, pulpit and organ, and is open every 
day for Morning and Evening Prayer. It is used for religious purposes, and for none other. As a Presbyter of the 
Church, the Rector is free to avow his ardent attachment to her doctrines and worship; and his purpose is, by the help 
of Gop, in every way, to impart ‘the spirit of her devotions to all those who are or may be placed ander his care, and 
to render religion attractive and.interesting. It is his aim so to educate his own daughters, and every young Jady whom 
he may receive into his family, that they may be enabled not merely to shine as ornaments of society in this world, but 
to gain admittance to the glorious society of heaven. 

Domestic ARRANGEMENTS.—The suits of apartments occupied as studies and dormitories, consist of well fur- 
nished and comfortable rooms. There are no general school-rooms, and no ordinary school furniture ; but all the classes 
recite in distinct and neatly carpeted and furnished CLAss-ROOMS, So as to preserve the family association and establish 
habits of refinement. Each study or dormitory is devoted to two, or, at most, three pupils ; so that, instead of the usual 
and very objectionable custom in boarding-schools, of dressing, undressing and washing in common, a delicacy and 
neatness are insured, which are believed to be essential to the character of every young lady properly educated. Suitable 
instruction is afforded by the Matron, in the arranging and care of wardrobes, and in several branches of household duty. 

The Rector and all the resident Governesses and Teachers take their meals with the pupils, in a spacious DINING- 
HALL; and the table is furnished by the steward and the housekeeper with the best supplies of every kind. The Matron 
gives particular attention to the LAUNDRY, with a view to perfect neatness, health and comfort. Beside the general 
charge of all the members of the family, which devolves upon the Rector and Mrs. Schroeder, there is a special care 
of them assigned to a number of Curatresses. The whole number of pupils is divided into sections of six; and the 
members of each section are the proteges of a Curatress, who aids them in their studies, and is their confidential triend. 

Terms.—The academical year is divided into two terms or sessions. The spring session commences in the middle 
of March, and continues for 21 weeks, to the following August, when a summer vacation tukes place. The summer 
vacation ends on the day before the first Tuesday in October. Suitable measures are taken to accommodate with 
board, at a moderate price, any of the pupils who may desire to spend the whole or any part of the vacations at the 
Hall; and parents who reside in cities, especially those in the Southern section of the country, will find it agreeable 


to be with their children at Flushing, at least during a portion of the summer, and improve the many favorable opportu- 
nities which it offers for rural recreation and rational enjoyment. 


EXPENSES, 

Board and Tuition in all the English and Classical studies, | Harp,................perquarter,.............2..- $25 
and instruction in plain and ornamental Needlework, and | Use of piano and music.._do.........--.- - 4 
Callesthenics, with washing, light, fuel and stationery, | French language,.......- ae ) ec, ae 
&c., for the half-year or session of twenty-one weeks, | ltalian, ..........-.-.--- =, 
payable in advQnee, ..iu..csssase -. dane enadens $160 | German,.... .........--- do..... peach............ 8 

For use of hooks, &¢.,..00-.----.-seescacubenseee  O| Spanithys...-.-.0.-.-.-- Bees. 2 

For English and Classical pupils, there are no other Use of foreign books,....do.................-..... 2 
charges whatever. Drawing and painting,...do....................... 10 

SEPARATE STUDIES. Use of drawing-books and materials, per quarter,.... | 

Music, piano, per quarter, .... 22.2 .222 22. eee eee $20 | Pupils who prefer it, can furnish their own books and 

Guitar.......-- EO i wg iw Sibi bendect Mona See ee 15 rawing materials, 

Singing, ..---.- CEE i ctinngstinek bith dades eiaba. 4 10 





At appropriate seasons of the year, horsemanship and archery are taught in classes, at a moderate expense. 

Each pupil must be provided with a Bible and Prayer Book. bed and bedding, 12 towels, 6 napkins, ring, fork, and 
2 spoons ; but all these (when preferred by the parents) may be provided through the agent of the Hall, at a moderate 
charge. : 

An abatement is made in the case of the younger pupils while in their preparatory studies, the charges being $125 
per term, or half-year. 

The arrangements of the Institution require, that two months’ notice must be given, or a charge made for that time, in cast 
of the removal of a pupil. For further information, address the Rector or the Secretary. 
Fiuyenine, L |., New- York, 1843. 
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